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The battle of hand-held consoles 

Nintendo, Sega, Atari 
and NEC fight it out 




liy Zc!d Nasser 

S]«cial lo The Star 

GOING ON a trip down memory 
lane lo tlic cnrly Eighties should 
remind you of awkward hide 
gadgets with names like "game & 
watch", which students would 
play under their desks during 
classes. These toys were a hit in 
their lime, but were limited lo 
one game per set, which allowed 
game systems like the Alari VCS 
with cartridge 

storage- to . ..— ; - ] 

wipe them off 
the face of the 
Earth. Years 1 
later, Nintendo 1 
was Ute first ^ 
to pul Lwo and Wh .. UjM 
two together n 

and realize 
lhal breathing 
life back into 

handheld games is possible if 
they were to accept cartridges, 
and that marked the birth of the 
Nintendo GomeBoy, measuring 
less than 20 centimeters in length 
and incorporating monochrome 
graphics and sheer gomcplav in 
the first titles to appear such as 
the unbelievably addictive "Te¬ 
tris". And if you don't want to 
bolher others by the biceps and 
bangs coming out of your ma¬ 
chine, plug in your earphones and 
ignore everybody's comments. 

: The big four battling it out in 
the shops nowadays arc the Nin¬ 
tendo GameBoy, the first and 
most popular entrant into- the 
-raco; the Atari Lynx released 
back in 1989 and the Sega Game 
Gear which . is absolutely the 
most impressive of the bunch. 
Other manufacturers are making 
; their, appearance 
felt in the market 
like NEC, with 
their high specifi¬ 
cation • Turbo 
Grafix hand-held, 
which is not . re¬ 
ceiving as. much 
support . from 
Software or hard¬ 
ware developers 
'Arid which ts lagging behind the 
iothcr three. 

The Atari Lynx boasts 16MHz, 
'4095 color gaining with custom 
graphics capabilities, and' Is actu¬ 
ally a 16-bit machine!' These 
^stunning specifications squeezed 
Into a pocket size, box would oth¬ 


erwise occupy full 
desk space with an ul¬ 
timate games comput¬ 
er like tlic Commo¬ 
dore Amiga. Support 
for the Lynx is good, 
but not as much as the 
GameBoy. Another 
drawback is the high 
prices of cartridges reaching 
something like £30, which actual¬ 
ly represents around one third of 
the £100 asking price for the 
Lynx system itseifi 
As for the Game Gear, iL's an 8- 
bit color machine with the weight 
of the games giant Sega behind 
it. Priced at £100 like the Lynx, 
it's in a rather weak position. It 
doesn't look very stylish, but it's 
belter than the 
GameBoy in 
both graphics 
and sound quali¬ 
ty and has a 
whole audience 
of its own in Eu¬ 
rope and Japan. 

The GameBoy 
is taking on the 
Image of hand¬ 
held gaming for 
the masses due 
to it's lower 
price, £70, and 
because its 
games , also cost 
less. Another . 
thing is Ninten¬ 
do's aggressive campaign to pro¬ 
mote it and the fact that it's been 
better received by third party 
manufacturers, providing your 
GameBoy with everything from 
screen magnifiers, screen tighten¬ 
ers, solar energy packs lo protec¬ 
tive holders and small carrying 
eases. In fact, 
an interesting 
add-on called 
the' "Wide- 
Boy" will ena¬ 
ble you lo 
connect your 
GanioBoy to a 
TV or moni¬ 
tor removing 
the only boundary between hand- - 
holds And gome consoles like the 
Nintendo Family. Entertainmont 
Systcml ... i ■■ 

'■ New devices allowing Gear: 
and Lynx owners to exchange 
cartridges should fuel the battle 
even more.. Let's face it, With 
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technology so advanced, it's ri¬ 
diculous lo engage in the "my 
hand-held-is-bettcr-than-yours" 
kind of arguments since the line 
between these machines is be¬ 
coming thinner everyday. 

Hand-helds are ideally suited to 
players who are on the move. In 
Europe so many employees go to 
work on trains and buses and en¬ 
joy traditional means of entertain¬ 
ment every morn¬ 
ing and evening 
like reading a 
newspaper or lis¬ 
tening to a Walk¬ 
man. But it is also 
common lo see 
quite a few people 
clutching a Game¬ 
Boy and enjoying 
a game of Tetris. 
You can't ignore 
the cultural effect 
of portable 
gamcs-machines. 

Anybody with 
doubts about the 
games and enter¬ 
tainment industry 
had better give these little, won¬ 
der machines a look to realise the 
new grounds personal entertain¬ 
ment is breaking. So the battle 
rages on with (lie Lynx arising as 
the winner in Christmas sales in 
Britain last year, but with the Ga¬ 
meBoy being the best internation¬ 
al seller solar. 

So it's only natural to wonder if 
those machines ore anywhere to 
be seen in Jordan. There still 
aren't any dealer? stocking these 
machines but I have spotted sev¬ 
eral people-playing (hoir Gome- 
Boys in universities, schools and 
clubs. Our PC dominated com¬ 
puter market doesn’t exactly 
make way for these gadgets, but 
with an increasing crowd- of 
game players in Jordan I suppose 
well ealefi up with the hand-held 
revoluitanisomeday. Ip the mean¬ 
time, I think I'll go back Fbr an-, 
■other try at Tennis" and proba¬ 
bly kill my GameBoy batteries In 
the process.,■ 
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GITEX steals the show from the 
Amman Computer Expo ’92 


E'Vy' TAzHj 


IT'S ABOUT time now for a look at the Amman Computer Expo 
in retrospect, to take a peek behind the scenes and reficct on the 
Jordan Computer Society's (JCS) daily visitor count of three thou¬ 
sand visitors. U is an interesting number if you remember how 
empty the 
show hall 
looked 
during the 
days of the 
expo. Is it 
because 
the space 
was dou¬ 
bled this 


Keep m tooth with the latest 
Inforngtion Technology. 
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square meters, that it seemed to us that the number of visitors was 
less? Last year, the average daily tum-up of visitors was around 
four thousand a day. So this year's numbers are obviously less. 

In all fairness, tnc expo was very well organized and the show 
hall was attractively and neatly arranged, but being so far away 
from Amman what kind of turnout would you expect? The remote¬ 
ness of the Marj A1 Hammam venue was a major reason for the 
poor attendance, people just didn't bother to take the long trip, 
whereas last year's site was ideally located in the vicinity ol' the 
University of Jordan, creating a stampede of university (and col¬ 
lege) students. 

Take the GITEX Information Technology Exhibition starting in 
Dubai today, as an example. This show is considered to be the 
main annual event in the region and has always been a launching 
pad for many important products. In keeping with this tradition, 11 
worldwide product launches and 25 Middle Eastern product 
launches are expected Including Microsoft's long awaited Arabic 
Windows 3.1.and Arabic Excel 4.0, Citizen printers for the Macin- 




software and hardware. This is understandable since the Gulf coun¬ 
tries make up the biggest computer niarkcL in the region and the 
world "GITEX" spells big publicity and serious contracts for world 
manufacturers. 

The Amman Computer Expo gave participants good exposure 
and promoted their products, but a sentiment shared by many I 
talked to went something like: "to us it's all the somo, since we 
know who our customers are and appearing in this show slrength- 
ens our image in the minds of these customers." It must be said 
that this is true to some extent since many agree lhal the Amman 
Computer Expo is nothing more than a get together event for com¬ 
panies active in the Jordanian computer sector. Another thing is 
that GITEX, although based in Dubai and dominated by UAE 
companies, attracts Saudi, Egyptian and even Indian companies. 

So has the Amman Expo served its purpose and satisfied its par¬ 
ticipants? Some complained of a clear bias by the organizing com¬ 
mittee towards some compaiiles by giving them the best spaces. A 




since most of the companies who got the best places have dele¬ 
gates sillihg on the board of the JCS who arc the first to know 
about the expo and, consequently, the first lo reserve spaces. 

Many talked of the effect^ the expo's location had on the number 
of visitors saying that it wAsn't worth reserving space and setting 
up a stand in the first placet "At first, we thought that the location 
would mean that we would have elite visitors who were really in¬ 
terested in computers enough to travel the distance, but if this is 
the number of computer educated visitors, we'd rather go back lo 
having any kind of visitors," 

It has to be said, though, in defence of the JCS, that there aren't 
many decent exhibition halls to choose from, "they're cither top 
small or too far away' 1 complained a visitor as he explained why 
the JCS were not really to blame. 

It should be pointed out here that the idea is not to criticize the 
JGS or Jordanian companies or anybody else involved. I wouldn't 
like some one lo send me an explosive envelope after reading this 




an market properly. If international pompanics like GBM set up re* 
gional offices in Amman and if giants like Microsoft start thinking 
about opening a regional office here, as they have previously in 
Dubai, then our market should start living up to Its potential as a 
true "launching pad" for products into countries like Syria, Leba¬ 
non, Iraq and Yemen. 

In the meantime, 1 .suggest that computer enthusiasts, like my¬ 
self, continue lo follow the exciting news of the GlTEX show bear¬ 
ing in mind that major announcements and product launches that, 
will undoubtedly affect our Jordanian market are taking place far 
away in Dubai. ■' ‘ 
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TheWorldPaper 

THE REAL LEAP 
FORWARD 

China is experienc¬ 
ing an economic 
boom unparalleled 
in its 3000 year his¬ 
tory. This issue of 
WorldPaper exam¬ 
ines the new face of 
booming China and 
, the cause and con - 
\ sequences of this 
sleeping giant's 
awakening , 
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An unconventional report on 
Jordanian news and views 


By Ahmad & h&k & r 

■ Jorrtanian-US con in els may succeed soon in eii d In 
blockade of Aqaba, The Star has learned. .Iordan has m h 
strong case about its strict adherence to UN imposed JS e 1 
against Iraq. If the blockade is lifted, shipping agents sav Ah! 
port may recoup from its sluggish performance, lowcrlneth* 
of freight and putting the harbor hack on international shk£ 
sea routes. ppiD s 


■ Suddenly it was all over. Two 
days after the Slate Security 
Court sentenced two Lower 
H-jikc deputies to 20 years hard 
labor for sedition. His Majesty 
die King stepped in and an¬ 
nounced a general amnesty. On 
Sunday, most of those affected 
by the Royal Pardon, including 
deputies Lai ill Shbcilat and Ya- 
eoub (Jnrrash, wore free men.* 

The King's move ended the 
controversy that shrouded the 
trial of the two Islamist parlia* 
mcnliirians. Observers hailed the 
decision and deputies said it 
came at an opportune lime in Jor¬ 
dan's democratic life. Representa¬ 
tives front most blocs including 
die Muslim Brothers also com¬ 
mended tile Royal Pardon. 

Tuesday's sentence against the 
deputies was sent to the prime 
minister for endorsement, but 
with the King's letter to Prime 
Minister Sharif Zaid Ben Shaker 
announcing the amnesty, the cab¬ 
inet did not hesitate to approve a 
temporary general amnesty law, 
which will have to be presented 
to Parliament when it convenes 
on 1 December. 

Since the Prime Minister did 
not endorse the sentence, the two 
deputies will continue to serve as 



Deputy Shbeilat leaving prison on Sunday 

deputies and their records will played kcc 
not be affected by the trial and justice, 
the verdicts against them. Deputy < 

The pardon affects about 1000 the King j 
people, including those convicted Relatives ol 
by martial courts and Slate Sccur- sang in cc 
ity Courts. Among those who Jweideh i 
were freed were members of the The amnes 
Abu Nidal Group, Mohammad King’s bii 
Army and three men convicted in marked on 
the murder of Fahd Al Qawas- The Kinj 
meh, reported Radio Monte Carlo the last on 
on Tuesday. current Par 

Mr Shbcilat told reporters on ber and u 
Sunday as he left prison that he from the 3 
was grateful io the King who dis- lions will t» 


played keenness in establishing 
justice. 

Deputy Qnrrash also thanked 
the King as he left the prison. 
Relatives of detainees danced and 
sang in celebration in front of 
Jweideh rehabilitation center. 
The amnesty coincided with the 
King’s birthday, which was 
marked on Saturday. 

The King will officially open 
the lost ordinary session of the 
current Parliament on 1 Decem¬ 
ber and will deliver a Speed) 
from the Throne. General elec¬ 
tions will be held next August. 



sea routes. 

■ Banking sources have said that the volume of remittances h« 
increased during the last three months rem-liing an averagenrti t 
million daily up from an average of $750,000 daily Inst year. 

■ The General Statistics Dept, will conduct a nulloiuil ceiKi,«u 
1993. The last official census was conducted 15 years ago. 5 m 

■ The Ministry of Agriculture has asked the Prime Ministry,, 
cancel the Agricultural Produce Marketing Company's monourii 
on apple and potato imports and leave such imports to the prS 

A A report by the Housing Corp. has concluded that the Kira- 
dom's annual need of housing units is estimnted a[24,500. it sa5 
the number of housing units throughout the Kingdom last mt 
was 580,000 units. 1 

■ The government has rejected requests by a number of local 
companies like cement, cigarettes and oil to raise their prices. 

■ Former Lebanese prime minis- man liked and respected by Ar- 

tcr Dr Salim Al Hos will visit abs and Israelis alike, and forma 

Amman in December nt the invi- IJS president Jimmy Carter, 

lation of the Jordanian Popular Some or Mr Clinton's advisors 

Committee for the Support of the arc against the Baker nomination. 

Intifada and Abdel Hamid Sho- Mr Carter, an old friend of Mi 

man Foundation. Dr Al Hos will Clinton, has not objected io a 

be guest of honor at a special din- special ad hoc assignment if ht 

ncr on 19 December where he wore "uniquely lit 1 *. Mr Cana is 

will deliver a lecture on the deni- the man who orchestrated in 

ocratic experiment in Lebanon. agreement I v tween Israel and 

Egypt. 

■ About 35 delegates from Jor¬ 
dan and Arab countries will mod 
in Amman for a three-day region¬ 
al seminar on tariff and account¬ 
ing of telecommunications ser¬ 
vices between 23-26 November. 

The seminar, to be held at the 
Amman Marriott Hotel, is jointly 
organized by the delegation of 
the Commission of the European 
Community and the French Em- 
bassy m Amman. It will nu.Ho 
various problems raced by na¬ 
tional telecommunications com¬ 
panies in the Arab world. 

■ As US president-clou Bill 
UtniGii prepares to take over the 

White House, close aides have - ~ ■ 

been talking about the npnoini- 

a tosh-level envoy to the 
Middle East. Two names arc 
ripped, former Secretory of State 
tinder Bush Mr James Baker, a 
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Clinton's stance on Mideast 
will be balanced, says 
former Washington diplomat 


By Kate Daniels 

Siar Staff Writer 

A VISITING American political 
consultant has claimed dial US 
President-elect Bill Clinton will 
seek "a very balanced approach" 
to the Arab-Israeli question, re¬ 
futing Arab fears of a pro-Israeli 
dlt within the Clinton administra¬ 
tion- 

'1 believe the peace process 
will continue and that both posi¬ 
tions will be taken into account," 
uid writer and lecturer Ambassa¬ 
dor Christopher Van Hollen, a 
Middle East specialist and former 
editor of the Middle East Jour¬ 
nal. 

As part of a lecture tour m the 
region, Dr Van Hollen offered his 
own personal insight into the fu¬ 
ture direction of US foreign poli¬ 
cy under the new American presi¬ 
dent. Lecturing at the University 
of Jordan's Center for Strategic 
Studies, Dr Van Hollen appeared 
as a guest of the US Speakers' 
Program, sponsored by die US 
Informalion Agency. 

Referring to die post-victory 
speech given by President-elect 
Clinton on 12 November, Dr Van 
Hollen made mention of die im¬ 
mediate US foreign policy priori¬ 
ties: A multi-year defense budget 
plan, reduction of nuclear wenp- 

• oris, a commitment to global 
growth and economic regenera¬ 
tion, promotion of democracy 
and human rights and continua¬ 
tion of the Middle East peace 
process. 

'Since 3 November Mr Clinton 
has twice affirmed his support for 
the Middle East peace process, 

, and has said that talks will move 
•head with his inauguration in 
January," said Dr Van Hollen. He 
described Mr Clinton ns aiming 
,. 30 work towards n resolution of 
•. the (Arab-Israeli) conflict in a 
way that serves peace in the re¬ 
gion," . 

! • Hollen also insisted 

' \iw under a Clinton administra- 

* bon there will be no changes 
L J™™ the established operations 

of the peace process, and that it 
wll continue in accordance with 
the Initiatives set by President 
George Bush. 

2 "By next January the peace 
': Process will be in Its fifteenth 
ijornh," said Dr Van Hollen. "I 

* -'Sii t* 1 ® 1 rindcr Clinton there 
-Mil be a continuation of the 

■ P5¥® process in its present form 
WlUi regards to both the bilateral 

,; *™hiultllaieraltalks." 

■ . ' Van Hollen gave emphasis 
' .jw^significant role that the US 

: vJJL played in the peace process 
. 5k » , vv * 'ti*® Middle East as a 

• whole, "Soliltions to issues of 

■ygatniot-jln the Middle East 6vei f 
; ^ years have beerf 

‘•&S‘ l L® bo ^ US involve* 
’ lEJUyJg "therefore a qorp; 
r ;^WV? ro J e ** important" :) 
Vi*}°..,4fcued, however, that the 
•. '-ItSSlRW Of tbougft iq u5 

"frith* odief - nwmtriet: 

l ^L/^P^ *?Mhnple is ihe tote be 



Clinton: Calming Arab fears 

"It seems to me dial the Egyp¬ 
tians can piny nit important inter¬ 
mediary role between the Arabs 
and the Israelis, os the only Arab 
country with both diplomatic lies 
with Israel and good rclntions 
with the FLO,” he added. 

Expressing his confidence in 
the pence process, Dr Van Hollen 
believes mat continued concern 
for its progress will eventually 
lead to success between Israel 
and the four fronts of Palestine, 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 

"I am not suggesting that this 
will be quick and easy," he said, 
but 1 think progress has already 
been made between Jordan and 
Israel with their working agenda, 
and Israel and Syria over the Go¬ 
lan Heights. I see no reason why 
this shouldn't lead to further 
progress." , „ 

In response to Arab fears that a 
Clinton administration will be 
pro-Israeli in orientation, Dr Van 
Hollen argued that much of this 
doubt was due, to the exhortations 
of Clinton's campaign rhetoric., 

11 Distinction has to be made be¬ 
tween ataiemehts made ip an 
American political campaign and. 
those made after taking officer , ■ 
be said.; “Thert;may pe.some dm- 

i that; 

;#u*alehUn spH«of ^tonYm- 
douncefoent that Jerusalem is Is¬ 
rael's undividedcapital* . 

"Them is r 

funding here," Dr Van • Hollen 

4ms no auamtion that' the US . 
: embcssy would-be n#vdd« 

; qS a ^iWhlybtowhun^ir^: 

an erirt-habdedl£ Jfto. ^ - ?$.'« 


Middle Enst peace process." * 

Until the new president selects * 
his Secretary of State, Dr Van * 
Hollen agreed that no foreign [ 
policy changes can truly be pro- • 
dieted for the Clinton administrq- . 
lion. 

"I have no idea who he will 
choose," he confided. "But 1 
think he will wanl:a man who', 
will work in. close cooperation 
with the cabinet and Congress; he 
must also be a man with the 
background and knowledge of in¬ 
ternational affairs, and thirdly, 
one who recognizes that we are 
In an entirely, new international..* 
era following the end of the Cold 
War and the break-up of the So¬ 
viet Union." 

As predictions also abound as ■: 
to the Identity of a possible Mid- ; 
east negotiator,. Dr Van Holloa' 1 
confirmed’that he will he a man. 
pf ."very'Senior" calibre,, sqch as .j 
former president Jimmy Carter or. 1 : ; 
former Secretary of State James - . 

Baker. \ " ■' • v : =\* ’ V' ' 1 

jDr Van Holldi- confirmed ihatji' 
Mr Clihlon’5 commlWient L to.hu : .'v; 
map rights and . democracy; ■: 
strongly emphaiiwj .dqHrig ms. 
prcsideaual'campaigli. wl)! now, 
cOristitutf 'a sIgrilfiMrit element in 
'TJS foroign .policy. Humanrights 
standards, he added, are. as apfHk>< 
cable to Israpl as to the rest of 1M• 
Arabwprld: . ' 

"Israel |s part and parcel pf the ; ; 
Middle East arid should be held:- 
: to the human rigm» H )" 
dards as otjier countries,” ,hq siW.; j 
T?dinita : ;.hoiicem / las 'been i!: : 
fawn in thq US w WWJJ.H 
^fhumanr^hls In^the Ocmqned., 
•TepriWri^WKl *»£}£ ■; 

dnujed^ copqent'ter human nghtav 
taihereglMW«»*olR’ , !« ; . 1 : 
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AIPAC president resigns 
over secret negotiations 
with Clinton camp 

By a Star Staff Writer 

THE PRESIDENT of the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee, Da¬ 
vid Steiner, America's largest pro- 
Israel lobby, has resigned after being 
secretly tape-recorded boasting that 
AIPAC was "negotiating" with the 
Clinton campaign about key appoint¬ 
ments and claiming he "cut a deal" 
with former US Secretary of Stale 
James Baker to get Israel extra aid in 
return for Jewish voters backing in 
the US presidential elections, The 
lVas/ifngton Times reported. 

Steiner said last week that he was JBaker: Cutting a deni 
resigning because some statements Wf/i the Israeli lobby ’ 
he made in a phone call two weeks 
ago "went beyond overzealousness 

and exaggeration and were simply and totally untme." He was tAped by 
New York businessman Harry Kalz, who called the AIPAC leader 22 
October posing as someone who was considering donating $100,000 to 
pro-Israel congressional candidates. Steiner recommended giving con¬ 
tributions to a number of US Congressmen like Robert Kasten from 
Wisconsin and admitted to giving money to two others. 

Kalz said he tricked Steiner because he didn't think the "Jewish lob¬ 
by should have disproportionate political power." He added that he 
wanted Steiner to "admit to -me the incredible infiltration of the Israel 
1 lobby into the campaign." 

In a transcript of the phone call, sent by the Arab American Anti- 
Discriminalion Committee (ADC) to The Star , Steiner told Katz: "We 
have a dozen people in his [Clinton) hcadquaners.and they're going to 
get big jobs." He also said "we’re negotiating with the Clinton camp on 
who might be secretary of state. 11 Asked who he was hoping for Steiner 
replied: "I’ve got a list. But I can’t really go through it. I’m not allowed 
to talk about It." 

AIPAC officials later denied (hat they have such list or that they 
were negotiating with Clinton people over possible administration ap¬ 
pointments. A Clinton aide denied that they Were "negotiating with 
anybody about any job.” 

Steiner also told kalz that he had met with Baker to "cut a deal with 
him.” Besides Israel's 53 billion a year in US foreign aid "1 got almost 
a billion dollars in other goodies that people don't even know about," 
Steiner said. 

Steiner added that AIPAC did not endorse candidates, but he named 
a number of US representatives as personal choices and as people who 
have been good to Israel. He said that he knew Clinton for over 8 years 
and that the president-elect has Jewish friends and that "he's got some¬ 
thing in his heart for the Jews, he has Jewish friends. Bush has no Jew¬ 
ish friends." He assured Katz that "Clinton is the best guy for.us." ■ 
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By a Slar Staff Writer 

A RFC ENT report issued by the 
Uni led Nations Re lid and Wuiks 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East (UNRWA), lias re¬ 
vealed that of the five 'fields' ser¬ 
viced by the Agency — Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria and the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip — 
Jordan has been "most affected" 
by the influx of refugees follow¬ 
ing the 1990 Gulf Crisis. 

But the news is not all bad, for 
the 1991-92 Report of the Com¬ 
missioner General has also 
shown that despite the problems 
incurred‘by the flood of return¬ 
ees, Jordan has coped well under 
trying circumstances. This has 
been achieved in part by the im¬ 
portant role that UNRWA has 

K lnycd in maintaining essential 
culih, education and social ser¬ 
vices for the Kingdom's refugees 
throughout (his period. 

The aftermath of both the Gulf 
Crisis and the ensuing war 
brought enormous change to the 
region within the 12 months un¬ 
der review in the report. Monitor¬ 
ing the arrival of over 300,000 re¬ 
turnees to Jordan, UNRWA 
recorded a sharp rise in unem¬ 
ployment, increased socio¬ 
economic difficulties and over¬ 
crowding in UNRWA schools. 

By 30 Jude this year, UNRWA 
programs within its five fields 
served a total of around 2.65 mil¬ 
lion Palestinian refugees. The re¬ 
port reveals that due to new de¬ 
mands enforced upon the 
Agency, the last year has been 
one of "expansion and adjust¬ 
ment", entailing the introduction 


UNRWA report 
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UNRWA schools had to cope 
with 10,000 new students 

of q number of new services. 

In an attempt to meet the rapid¬ 
ly rising demand for these servic¬ 
es, UNRWA expenditure in 1991 
alone ran to a total of $308.1 mil¬ 
lion, a rise of just over five per¬ 
cent on the figure for 1990. Of 
this total, just over one quarter 
was spent on services for the 
Gaza Strip, 22.3 percent for the 
West Bank and 17.4 percent for 
services in Jordan. 

In providing Tor Palestine refu¬ 
gees, UNRWA’s three principle 
areas of operation are education, 
health, relief and social services. 
Education remains the Agency's 
largest program catering for 
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374,400 pupils, up to 10,000 of 
whom are new refugees. As a re¬ 
sult of this dramatic jump in 
numbers, more than three- 
quarters of die Agency's 636 
schools now operate on a double 
shift system, where two schools 
share a single building; one using 
the premises in the morning and 
the other in the afternoon. 

UNRWA estimates that Jor¬ 
dan's quota of new refugee pupils 
stands high at 6,200. Nonethe¬ 
less, the report slates that Jordan 
has "coped extremely well, with 
an enrollment of 140,000 pupils 
in difficult circumstances." This 
is commendable when it is con¬ 
sidered that over 93 percent of 
classes are double shifted in Jor¬ 
dan and that the severe weather 
conditions of last winter left sev¬ 
eral schools in need of urgent re¬ 
pair. 

UNRWA education programs 
in the Kingdom have also had the 
extra task of introducing a com¬ 
pulsory tenth year into their 
schools, as well as implementing 
curriculum changes, as adopted 
by the Jordanian government. 

The report slates that an in¬ 
creased demand for UNRWA's 
health services was also prevalent 
during the year under review. 
The document quotes that Agen¬ 
cy medical staff provided over 
6.2 million consultations to pa¬ 
tients in 1991. prompting UNR¬ 
WA to introduce a new appoint¬ 
ments system and to renovate and 
construct primary health care fa¬ 
cilities. More emphasis is now 
being given to preventive medi¬ 
cine, while new approaches to¬ 
ward an integrated strategy for 


A community rehabilitation center in the Jordan Valley 


maternal health and family plan¬ 
ning services lias been approved. 

Rather than suffering from the 
strain of increased demand, 
health care for Palestine refugees 
living in Jordan was described in 
the report as having "improved” 
throughout the year, wiLh the con¬ 
struction of two new health cen¬ 
ters and two mobile denial clinics 
being pul into operation. 

In response to the outbreak of 
the polio disease in the Jordan 
Valley in March this year, UNR¬ 
WA also played an active role by 
working closely with the Minis- 
Uy of Health in organizing its na¬ 
tional polio immunization cam¬ 
paign, which met with enormous 
success. 

Relief and social services, the 
third major area of UNRWA ac¬ 
tivity, were also affected by the 
economic and social dislocation 
that followed the Gulf Crisis. Be¬ 
tween July 1991 and June 1992, 
the number of Palestinian refu¬ 
gees qualified and registered for 
special hardship assistance rose 
by 10 percent to more than 
178,000. 

In Jordan, the number of refu¬ 
gees registered with the Agency 
rose to nearly 1,011,000. Despite 
this dramatic increase, the de¬ 
mand for special hardship ease 
status actually fell — to below 
three percent of the registered 
refugee population. 

In the face of such adversity, 
UNRWA continued however to 
attend to its refugee development 
programs, particularly those for 


people with special needs, wom¬ 
en and disabled persons. Pro¬ 
grams included literacy and nu¬ 
meracy training, house-hold 
maintenance ana safety, basic 
business skills and legal literacy. 

The report confirmed that 
throughout this period UNRWA 
development programs remained 
well on track in Jordan. For ex¬ 
ample, one decade after the 
launching of the first community 
rehabilitation project for disabled 
refugees, die Agency reviewed 
its progress and made funds 
available to ensure its continuing 
success. 

In May this year in Aqaba, a 
substantial number of refugees 
who had not previously required 
UNRWA services complained of 
having been seriously affected by 
the severe reduction in port activ¬ 
ities. 

The Agency responded by reg¬ 
istering almost 11,000 new refu¬ 
gees and set up a women's pro¬ 
gram center to offer training for 
women seeking employable skills 
and work opportunities. 

Funded almost entirely by vol¬ 
untary donor contributions, UNR¬ 
WA has pledged to work con¬ 
stantly at improving Its cost 
efficiency by applying tho princi¬ 
ple of self-reliance within all of 
ns services and programs. 

With its commitment to com¬ 
munity initiative, self-help and 
income generation, die continued 
success of UNRWA programs In 
Jordan remains promising, de¬ 
spite the setbacks of the last two 
years. ■ 
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By Edouardo Mack 

JOINING THE European Com¬ 
munity is still high up on die 
political agenda in Ankara in 
spite of die latest refusal by the 
EC in December 1989 to allow 
Turkey to become its thirteenth 
member. Nonetheless, Turkey’s 
position regarding the European 
Community is still very strong. 

Ever since the Treaty of Rome 
was signed in 1957, the Turkish 
government has been pulling in 
bids to become a member. The 
candidacy has been rejected so 
for due to reports of human rights 
violations or the country's weak 
economy. Turkey's GNP per head 
is still only a third of that of the 
EC's poorest member, Portugal. 
In 1989 Turkey’s candidacy was 
turned down again and a new bid 
was put off until 1993. 

There arc two arguments that 
are not often presented which af¬ 
fect Turkey's chances of joining 
the EC: The growing birth rate 
and the fact that Turkey is a pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim country — 
"Islamic fundamentalism" is per¬ 
ceived as a thrcol by many 
European countries. Even though 
Turkey is a secular nation, there 
is a certain uneasiness about the 
country being part of Europe. 

"Aspects like the troubles in 
Algeria and the Salman Rushdie 
affair pose a problem for us," ex¬ 
plained Professor Huluk 
Kabanlioglu, secretary general of 
the Istanbul Chamber of Industry 
and director of the European 
Community Institute. 

’’We arc a secular country and 
we have been practising this very 
successfully. If the ‘religion fac¬ 
tor 1 is used against us, that's our 
fault. We don't do a good public 
relations job for ourselves." 

There tire 57 million inhabi¬ 
tants in Turkey today and the 
estimates are that this number 
will grow fast. According to 
Ishak Alston, president of Alar- 
ko, one of Turkey’s most 
successful companies, the demo¬ 
graphic problem is serious and no 
one should be surprised by the 
Community’s fear of a potential 
’invasion' of Turkish workers. 

"Can you imagine the hoards of 
Thrks going over there? This 
number will increase threefold in 
the next 50 years!" he said. 

Mr Alaton is the only Social 
Democrat businessman In Tur¬ 
key. Known as an outspoken 
politician, he is also very critical 
of the economic nnd political 
•ttructurc of the country, believ¬ 
ing that the country has too many 
state-owned companies. Mr Ala- 
[on describes Turkey as a fast 
• developing country which is 
tnuch better orf than most coun- 
ines in the East, but he afgucs 
that the country will not obtain a 
scat in the Community for as 
long as the state holds 50 percent 
.°‘ “If overall industrial output 
wtd 70 percent of the banking 
volume. 

Most important, however, is 
wai .Turkey should change its 
wxaium policies, as the onus for 
Paying taxes lies with the compa¬ 
rer than with the employee. 
W creates unfavorable condi- 
^»vunpnai« wanting to 
fjjf* Mtocsses and fosters eondi- 
which:’ encourage the 
iWN' black market. Eco- 
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The long EC haul 


nomic experts say that die hidden 
economy is larger than the legal 
one, which poses a threat to the 
future development of industry. 

However Turkey has readied 
an industrial level higher than 
that of Portugal or Greece, both 
in quantitative and qualitative 
terms. This was possible despite 
high inflation and a lack of in¬ 
vestment from the EC. The 
country receives only an average 
of $5 or Stpn a year, whereas 
countries like Spain receive 
$50m. 

. According to conditions laid 
out in the Treaty of Ankara in 
1957, Turkey is the only country 
that was entitled to an association 
membership that would permit 
the country to join the Communi¬ 
ty at the end. 

"We have been getting less help 


from the Community due to vetos 
by the council on the side of the 
Germans and the Greeks," said 
Erlugrul Ihsan Ozoi, secretary 
general of the Turkish Industrial¬ 
ists' and Businessmen’s 
Association. "The Greeks want to 
link our membership to the Cy- 

f irus cause whereas the Germans 
nsist that the massacres of the 
Kurds are an obstacle to our join¬ 
ing." 

Both arguments have been re¬ 
buffed by Turkish government 
authorities. They complain that 
Turkey is accused of atrocities 
against the Kurds, but that little is 
said about the 2 million immi¬ 
grants who live in the country, 
including 400,000 Turks from 
Iraq and 1 million Iranians. 

"When one million Kurds fled 
Iraq after the Oulf War, we 


helped them," explained Profes¬ 
sor Kabaalioglu, "but we got very 
little help from the EC. We pro¬ 
vided 90 percent of the help.” As 
for the Greek question, he says 
that the Greeks do not want to 
see the Cyprus question solved in 
order to slop Turkey from joining 
the Community. 

In spite of all the obstacles that 
have prevented Turkey from be¬ 
ing accepted by the Commission 
in Brussels, preparations arc be¬ 
ing made for its eventual 
acceptance. In 1987, Marmara 
University created a post-degree 
course on European integration. 
Attended by around 25 to 30 stu¬ 
dents and (aught in English, the 
course is preparing Turkey's fu¬ 
ture leaders who will be dealing 
with EC issues. ■ 
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Clinton and the Middle East 

RECENT REVELATIONS about the involvement of the powerful Israe¬ 
li lobby in the United Slates in bankrolling the election efforts of pro- 
Israel Congressmen should worry US citizenry more than us. Naturally 
Arab qualms about the recent election of Bill Clinton to the White House 
are not soothed by the taped admissions of the AIPAC president about 
the lobby s close relations with Clinton aides-de-camp, nor the on-going 
negotiations over possible key appointments in the new administration 
(See story on page 3) 

’V?? ear ^ 10 brand liie coming administration as pro-Zionist, al- 
ihough Mr Clinton has not made any pretences about his commitment to 
the Hebrew state. Wc would rather take the president-elect at his word 
and assume that he will strive to play an even-handed role in the current 
peace process We don't believe that Mr Clinton and members of his cab¬ 
inet would nsk breaking the peace process at this sensitive and advanced 
stage, by departing from the rules set out by former Secretary of State 
James Baker. 

As sirange as this might sound, Israel's best interest would be served 
by a US administration that maintains a credible role in the peace talks. 

It is this role that has earned the United States considerable influence 
over the various parties to the conflict so far. In spite of the objections of 
Israeli extremists, the peace talks are actually good for Israel. We believe 
I fwemmem has a keen interesi in keeping the ialks alive with 

the Arabs f ^ 8 altcmallve a Peace treaty with 

The influence of the Clinton administration will matter once the parties 
inl ° substantive issues. Mr Clinton, like his predecessor is 
against the creation of a Palestinian state, but he Is not against a lanT-for- ■ 

Arab-IsS'nnict ; “ Ve,n,W ™ rcS0lUli0nS pertainin 8 

What matters for the Arabs at this juncture is to keep the talks going 

0 S d3y in , January next y ear - B y maintaining dialogue, the 
actuall y crpathig a momentum that is independent of Ameri- 

rh R An! n Il 0lVem ! nL J 1118 could ** S ood for both-sides. By neutralize 
A JJ oricai l s : Arabs and Israelis can approach their problems Iwith i 
less suspicions of a superpower lilt to either side. This could work In the- - 

b )|} ! n P mclJce depend op how successful the two sides will be - 

in building eppercte bridges of mutual trust. 

i ft F mo?h panieS 4 t0 J° !l 01, I c a solid agreement, they will have 
nJTr' C l!i m deal. That deal will have to satisfy the minimum *• 

j^^ e f if q . uire t m ® nts of each party, including the Palestinlahs. By the 
lime Mr Clinton takes the oath and is ready to play politics, ; the peace 
process will-have reached a phase where minorrather%an major inter- - 

*r dcd -ClimoniiflS ; 
to walk before he can-run where the Middle East is condemed : He • 

| rock the boat just now; ho-matter how he feels about Is- ' 
rad. Besides, the peace process is about cooperation, co-existericc and 
lasting pe^e It Is not about Israers demise or liquidation. In this case 
whats the Palestinians, and the tost of die Arabs, coddlnl 

unique way be good for Israel; ■ ■ ; 1 ,n a 


Unraveling the gridlock 


By Jenab Tutunji I 

Star Washington Correspondent 

THE UNITED Stales has a new president. ! 
We are about to embark on the Clinion era. < 
It is clear to everyone now that Americans 
want change. Of those who exercised the 
right to vote, 43 percent supported Clinion, 
and 19 percent backed Perot. While Clin¬ 
ton did not win a majority of the popular 
vote, he won a landslide victory in electo¬ 
ral votes (370 to Bush's 168), which indi¬ 
cates that his support is both even and 
broad. Equally important, Americans voted 
a Democrat into the White House at the 
same time as granting the Democratic Par¬ 
ly a majority in Congress, so the gridlock 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of government may well become 
a thing of the past. 

In a sense the election was a victory for 
democracy. The Republican strategy for 
victory had come to depend more and 
more on negative campaigning and person¬ 
al issues — victory scented to depend on 
assassinating the op¬ 
posing candidate's char- ■- - 

aclcr. The assumption 
behind this was that the 
electorate is made up of 
a bunch of apathetic 
know-nothings who re¬ 
spond in a Pavlovian 
fashion to irrelevant 
stimuli and spurious 
concerns. This lime the 
American public said 
enough is enough and 
insisted on focusing on 
the important issues. 

The media, which 
thrive on scandal and 
delight in pursuing red 
herrings, decided to be 
more responsible. 

To a large extent, it 
was the public that set the agenda for polit¬ 
ical debate, and the public refused to be 
sidetracked. The focus became the econo¬ 
my, jobs, the deficit and health care. In 
many Senate and House contests, women's 
nghts, abortion and sexual harassment 
were also decisive issues. Votor turnout in¬ 
creased by 8.7 percent over 1988. 

More young people, who arc generally 
not likely to vole, turned out at the polls- 
In fact there was an 18 to 20 percent in¬ 
crease in all age groups under 60. More 
women voted, and more women candidates 
were elected too. The only notable decline 
was among black voters and those over the 
age of 60. 

Many people were unsure of Clinton, but 
even more people were sure that they did 
not want Bush for a second term. Sirange- 
ly,.the president had become captive to an 
obsession to please the radical nght in the 
; Republican ftuty. He pandered to the ex¬ 
cesses of religious extremists and social re¬ 
actionaries wuh whom he did not see eye’ 
to eye. He lost touch with the average vot- 

!n/l, enatfa8 w . om * n ' Rea $ an Democrats 
■' n™^u teigent and educated Repub- 
teaiis. He became a do-nothing president'' 

^ ters * exce P l ‘ when he 
1 XPft lu to defend interests of the 
; ? rtch and the powerful, or to favbr the inter- 
ests of business oyer the rights of ihdividu- 

The most recent example of this cbn- 
tara ? co P rovided by compa- 
2 ? aZ?J “ em P'°y d 9 s - Over 60 percent 
owiJIf I K ans • WI % P nv *ie insurance are 
! by A S0 ; calle . d self-folding ■ insu-i 

? 8, A firTT1 ,n Houston arbitrarily 
• cut the health benefits of an employee 
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from one million dollars to 5,000 dollars 
when he developed AIDS. A federal an- 
penis court said the law docs not protect 
employees from such blatant victimiza¬ 
tion. Last Monday, the Supreme Court re¬ 
fused to hear an appeal. The court had re¬ 
ceived advice from the Bush 
administrauon, whose position is that com¬ 
panies arc free under federal law to make 
changes in health plans "that disadvantaee 
persons with AIDS for the purpose of re¬ 
ducing plan costs." This attitude does not 
ray anything complementary about the 
Bush administration, while also highlight¬ 
ing the wrongs of the health insurance sys¬ 
tem. Change is indeed urgently needed. 

On the international front, the Bush ad¬ 
ministration is about to engage in a trade 
war with the European Community over 
French subsidies for oilseed producers 
For two years, the dispute over European 
farm subsidies has been blocking the suc¬ 
cessful conclusion of an agreement within 
the Uruguay Round of Lradc talks that 
could stimulate a S200 billion increase in 
world trade. The issue 
is not that Europe is 
blameless on this mai¬ 
ler, but that President 
Mitterrand is in no posi¬ 
tion, due to domestic 
political considerations, 
to make concessions on 
farm subsidies at this 
lime. A trade war could 
lead to a global depres¬ 
sion, from which wc 
would all suffer. 

President-elect Clin¬ 
ton is facing a formida¬ 
ble array of issues. Ai 
home, the task of engi¬ 
neering a speedy eco¬ 
nomic recovery faces a 

-- conflict between the 

need for deficit reduc¬ 
tion and spending increases to stimulate 
the economy. Speedy action is needed to 
please the public at a time when more and 
more companies are opting to lay off 
workers to reduce operating costs and 
boost profits in the face of international 
competition and changes in the economy 
which Clinton docs not control. Abroad, 
there arc such daunting concerns as trade 
tensions with Europe and Japan, bade rela¬ 
tions with Mexico and Canada, support for 
Russian reform, fear of the spread of the 
Yugoslav civil war into an international 
war in the Balkans, concerns about the 
Middle East peace talks, and the dispute 
over human rights with China. 

Speedy action is required, particularly 
on the domestic front, before the honey¬ 
moon with the electorate pomes to an end. 
Concerning the Middle .East peace talks in 
Washington, a Clinton spokesman has 
been in touch with Israeli Prime Minister 
Y itzhak Rabid to urge progress "without a 
slow down" during the transition period. 
Yet much has yet to be decided by Clinton 
himself, who is thought to be eager to 
please everybody and to build coalitions 
wherever possible. 

At some point Bill Clinion will find that 
he cannot .reconcile, the pressures on him 
from all sides; and will have to make some 
hard decisions and stick to them. This is 
an aspect of Clinton’s character that has 
yet'to be tested by the demands of the 
presidency. It is a possible weak spot 
about which;'George Bush has raised 
1 doubts. Let us hope that Clinton is up to 
the task, ■ 

Jenab: Tutiinji Is a Jordanian writer 
based in Washington. 
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An Asian Worldview 

New pact highlights political 
insecurities of small states 


By M.G.G. Pillai 
in Kuala Lumpur 

A TRIPARTITE security pact among the 
United States, China and Japan to replace a 
weakening United Stales strategic presence 
in Asia is unlikely to be accepted in South¬ 
east Asia or even among the three con¬ 
cerned powers. The Singapore foreign 
minister, Mr Wong Kan Seng, in welcom¬ 
ing the proposal from a Chinese "think 
tank” in his speech to the Asia Society in 
New York last month, only highlights Sin¬ 
gapore's political and strategic insecurities 
m a region where she often tends to be out 
of step. She fears Japan’s possible militari¬ 
zation as Southeast Asians fear a political¬ 
ly active China outside her borders amidst 
ine United States, sans the rhetoric, wind¬ 
ing down its strategic presence in Asia. 

The empire, such as it is, is no more. 
Military and political power without cap¬ 
tive markets cannot survive for long. The 
Indian leader Mahatma Gandhi ensured the 
death of the Manchester cotton industry, 
and the British Empire, with his call on In¬ 
dians to spin their own cotton. The United 
States faces competition poorly, within and 
without, against countries long within her 
sphere of influence; and begs, threatens, 
cajoles them to buy American-made prod¬ 
ucts and alters the trade rules to her own 
advantage when she can. 

The Philippines Senate called her bluff 
over Subic Bay Naval Base when she re¬ 
fused to pay an economic rent for its use. 
Her other base there, Clark Air Force 
Base, is covered in volcanic nsh from 
Mount Pinalubo, with looters taking what 
was left. The two bases, more than half-n- 
century old, faded into history as those 
from Thailand and Indo-Chlim. The United 
Slates withdrawal jarred the Philippines 
economically and politically, but the egg 
was on her face. Washington’s charisma of 
power begins to desert her. 

Singapore now looks for another patron, 
niai cannot be Japan. Her ferocious war¬ 
time treatment of the Chinese, in Chinn 
and Southeast Asia, still disturbs a normal 
relationship. Neither does she want China 
because that would upset the other coun¬ 
tries in Southeast Asia. Besides, Singapore 
is uncomfortable in any security arrange¬ 
ment that docs not include the United 
? 5, ?* 1C °^ crcd Ihc United States limit¬ 
ed facilities on the island when Washing¬ 
ton s talks with Manila was turning sour, 
ferity on the unstated premise that no 
Southeast Asian country would "dare” at- 
tack her because of this presence. 

Mr Wong believes that the tripartite 
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JjJina or Japan or both would acquiesce. 
Ijj 1 > s uncertain. While Southeast Asia 
JPM not oppose a US presence, she is in- 
reran to whether she stays or goes; nor 
!J enamored of a pact that includes all 
^ee. Certainly, Japan has more support in 
Asia than Mr Wong suggests she has, and 
^ua, less than Singapore presumes. 
^Japans defeat of the predominant pre- 
JJg.colonial powers—Britain, France, the 
^rihcrlands, the United States — early In 


touiforeed an Asian coming of age and 
PJJjueal consciousness. The dismantling of 
colonial empires began with Indo- 
*0.1945, in the war's last legs, and 
*W-**ib Brunei in 1984, not all peace- 
X*, The independence armies Japan 
' And trained —- in Indonesia, Myan- 
mdo-Cbina—had to wrest control of 
jjrffjufflries from the Netherlands, Brit- 
“a and Rrance. 


yjP® is seen, therefore, as an ally in 
Couniries oF Asia. But not China, 
backed communist insurgencies in 
Southeast Asian country, and which 
•noeo only when sbe so decreed. In Myan¬ 


mar, that was not until 
1989. China's ccnturies- 
old presumption of a 
Southeast Asian sphere 
of influence adds to un¬ 
derlying regional inse¬ 
curities and Tears. The 
Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
moved closer to indo- 
Chino, rcflcxively, on the 
unstated premise of Viet¬ 
nam's traditional hostility 
to her neighbor in the 
north and her own reser¬ 
vations about China's in¬ 
tentions. 

With or without Washington's disen¬ 
gagement from Asia, Japan and China is 
poised to strive for strategic influence in 
Southeast Asia. China's claim to die Sprat- 
leys and Paracel group of islands in the 
South Chinn Sea is an early declaration of 
her strategic perceptions. Japan's dominant 
economic presence is held back by a con¬ 
stitutional bar on an overseas military 

J rcscncc and Chinese fear of a resurgent 
npnncsc militarism. Hie difficulties shp 
faced when she sent a token flotilla of na¬ 
val ships to the Gulf earlier this year ef¬ 
fects the minefields ahead, in Japan and 
elsewhere. 

But Japan could pit her economic pres¬ 
ence with a politically invasive China in 
Southeast Asia, or the two could join 
hands to threaten. Dalo Seri Mahathir's 
proposal, in December 1990, for an East 
Asian Economic grouping, which ASEAN 
downgraded to a caucus (EAEC), involved 
a Sino-Japoncse presence in a larger or¬ 
ganization so that their rapprochement or 
quarrel would not destabilize the region. 
The approach is not new. The Schuman- 
Monet proposal for a European coal and 
steel community (ECSC) was to prevent 
France and Germany over going to war 
again, and progressed gradually in four 
decades to the European Community (EC) 
this year. ASEAN locks Malaysia and In¬ 
donesia into a regional grouping for the 
same reason. , . 

Singapore misunderstands, or chooses 
to, China's role in a tripartite pact. Wash¬ 
ington's interference in China's internal af- 1 

fairs, her insistence on democratic and hu¬ 
man rights principles, as she psrcelws it, 
her disregard for Beijing's historical dilem¬ 
mas inveighs against a pact of this nature. 
She is one of few countries capable of a 
nuclear strike on the United States main¬ 
land. She fine-tunes her foreign policy 
now as she developed economically, based 
on her perceptions of right and wrongj not 
some one 1 eUe's.. And' she seeks neither 
Washington's support nor hostility for her 
long term poliples. . 


So it is with Japan. Be¬ 
holden as she is to Wash¬ 
ington for her markets 
and, still, for her security, 
Japan is attuned to China 
politically, culturally, stra¬ 
tegically. Her gerontocrat- 
ic leaders were young 
enough to fight for Japan 
when she lost the war to 
the United States; their re¬ 
straint in dealing with 
Washington stems from 
the traditional Eastern 
subservience, however 
manifested, before a mili¬ 
tary victor, and the reluctance to lose mar- I 
kets in the United Slates and elsewhere j 
that came from the Japanese sales spurt in | 
the 1960s and beyond. I 

Bui she worries more at Beijing's poiili -1 
cal and strategic developments than Wash-' 
ington's. Emperor Akhihilo'S visit to China I 
Inst month was the opening salvo in mote ! 
than haif-n-ccntury to wipe the slate clean,; 
underlining the Confucian dictum of a long' 
journey beginning with the first step. Nq 
instant decisions or surprises were expect¬ 
ed, but then none could be in rationalizing 
a relationship two millennia old. 

The Japanese administrative are political 
gerontocracy, and their Chinese counter¬ 
parts, will make way, with time, for the 
postwar generation of leaders. Their suc¬ 
cessors' nationalistic pragmatism, shorn off 
the ghosts of the Second World War and of 
the Communist regulation in China, would 
conflicts, once again, with Western percep¬ 
tions of that relationship. The United 
Slates' role then would, all best, be periph¬ 
eral. Heightened SinO-Japanese cultural 
perceptions of a wounded "paper tiger" in 
Washington inhibits any pretence of equal¬ 
ity in any future regional relationship or 
partnership. Which is why, despite Wash¬ 
ington's objections,: there is much private 
support in Japan* and official support in 
China, for EAEC. Even if that were hot so, 
Washington is averse to any deal which 
enhances Beijing's influence in Southeast 
Asia.- ■ . i ■ 1 

Why Mr Wong should believe in, or 
hope for, such an alliance reflects his mis¬ 
ty-eyed Confucianlst perceptions and Sin¬ 
gapore's support for Dr Henry Kissinger's 
stratagem of a protecting superpower ~- 
the United States -r with regional powers 
doing her dirty work within their spheres 
of influence. But he represents neither 
Asian nor ASEAN nor regional views on 
this but is, at best, an overseas Chinese 
view, at worst 1 a Singaporean view,-Noth¬ 
ing more, nothing less. . 

MjG.Q. Piliai is a journalist based in , 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia.. : 
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Syria on the move 

Private sector 
takes the 
lead as 
investments 
pour in 

By Riad al Khouri 

THE ECONOMY of Syria appears to have 
entered a new stage of development after 
the country built a solid economic founda¬ 
tion throughout the past two decades, with 
political stability from the beginning oF the 
1970s as the decisive factor in economic 
growth. The country's infrastructure is 
now in a position to contribute favourably 
to economic development. The railways, 
international highways, airports, seaports, 
dams, universities, schools, hospitals, 
communication networks me. built or 
modernized in Syria over the past couple 
of decades have established solid grounds 
for economic prosperity. 

So far in the 1990s, Syria has witnessed 
solid growth through encouraging private 
business to take its full role in the econom¬ 
ic process alongside the public sector. In 
this regard, a number of economic laws 
and regulations have been issued aiming at 
giving the private sector incentives to in¬ 
vest. In the mid-80s, the government en¬ 
couraged the setting up of mixed sector 
agricultural and touristic projects; but by 
the 1990s, policy had moved towards a 
comprehensive encouragement of the pri¬ 
vate sector represented in the issuance of 
Law No. 10 of 1991 on encouraging local, 
Arab and foreign investments and Law 
No. 20 of 1991 on amending tax rates. The 
two laws aimed at attracting local, expatri¬ 
ate, Arab and foreign capital and the coun¬ 
try has now partially succeeded in creating 
on encouraging atmosphere for invest¬ 
ment. Capital equal to a total of over one 
and a quarter billion dollars has come into 
the country over the past year or so. In¬ 
vestments applied forand approved by the 
Higher Investment Council amounted to 
over 460 including more than 225 industri¬ 
al and over 200 services projects. 

’ Capital is still heading for investments 
in Syria due to good overall conditions in¬ 
cluding political and economic stability as 
well as the availability of raw materials, 
energy, manpower and skilled labor, in ad¬ 
dition to Syrian businessmen, who have 
long industrial and trade experience. These 
new investments added to projects already 
established will contribute to increasing 
exports and employment. 

The private and mixed sectors have con¬ 
tributed favorably to many domains of ec¬ 
onomic life. Their share in GNP is now 
55% (and of total capital assets 52%) in¬ 
cluding 99% of agriculture, 72% of trans¬ 
port, 62% of trade, 59% of finance and 
leasing, 13% of other services, 50% of 
construction and 45% of industry. 

Syrian products now successfully com¬ 
pete, in some European and Gulf countries. 
The private sector increased, its shore bf 
commodity exports from 33% in 1987 to 
over 68% today (excluding crude oil). Pri¬ 
vate businessmen are also handling.close 
to half of Syria's‘imports, up from 25% in 
1987. These figures indicate the new role 
enjoyed by the private sector in Syria and 
are a reflection of flexible economic poli¬ 
cies. 

The principal author of these policies 
has been Dr Mohamiriad Imadi, ^govern¬ 
ment.minister and economic czar. But he 
is rumored to be the next head qfESCWA, 
and a cabinet reshuffle seL for early next 
year will *ee the introduction of pew face* 
into the government. If these are liberals, 
then Syria is pet for a period of even great¬ 
er economic prosperity. ■' 

Riad al, Khouri is a Jordanian econo* 
mist and. editor, of' Economic Perspec¬ 
tives newsletter. 
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Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send 
a photo...we will run it 
free of charge in The 
Star's People and Events 


The First Children's Theater Festival 

First step on a long way 
towards recognition 


Ry Vcsnu Masharqn 
Special To The Star 

TWENTY_FIVE years aTlcr the 
inauguration or the first Jordani¬ 
an theater, the Ministry of Cul¬ 
ture in cooperation with the Jor¬ 
danian Artists 1 Union organized 
live First Children's Theater Festi¬ 
val in Amman under the patron¬ 
age of Her Majesty Queen 
Noor. 

Running bcLwccn 26 October 
and 12 November, there were 
seven plays competing in the fes¬ 
tival, recreating the wonderful 
world of children, colorfully pre¬ 
sented on a variety of artistic lev¬ 
els. 

The plays not only echoed the 
current situation of children's the¬ 
ater in Jordan, but also reflected 
social and cultural values and 
their application towards achiev¬ 
ing pedagogical, educational and 
artistic objectives. They also 
showed how "beliefs" ore used lo 
improve the quality of a child's 
life, providing good conditions 
for a happy childhood and 
healthy growth. 

It seemed that the social beliefs 
of the child and his world served 
as the solid foundation on which 
the festival's participants built 
their theatrical approach. Such 
beliefs also affected the selection 
committee and guided the festi¬ 
val's jury when evaluating the 
theatrical productions. 

The Star talked to both actors 
and directors during the festival, 
recording their comments on 
their theatrical experiences. They 
all expressed difficulty'in dealing 
with the concepts found in the 
world of children. As actor direc¬ 
tor Imad Yunis remarked, "What ' 
sounds logical to us adults isn’t 
necessarily so lo children. The 
world of the child has unpredicta¬ 
ble colors, sounds and rhythms. It 
has weird ideas and an unusual 
understanding of. the world." 

. The festival was ft wonderful 
opportunity for children to meet 
and share their ideas and views 
about the productions they at-, 
tended.'It was also art occasion 
for theater artists to meet profes¬ 
sionally and evaluate their vvork. . 

In discussing the artistic level 
of the productions, it was obvious 
that the festival foiled- to, intro- . 
ducc new standards. It merely re-;, 
Reeled Jordanian children's .thea¬ 
ter and its artistic status- " 

"Wo stirred water this lime," 
commented Wnfa.Qsus; a.mcrh-; 
ber : of the festival's Higher Coun¬ 
cil 'and head ,of, the; Children's • 
Theater Department atpiefrilnis- 
try pf Culture. He had hoped that „ 
the festival would provide the lit-, 
centives to the parti w CpnCeme.d 
Ur promote the artistic standards > 
of children's theater. , 


According to 
Jameel A wad, 
actor, director 
and playwright, 
the festival was 
a first step in 
developing 
children's thea¬ 
ter and spread¬ 
ing the idea of 
its benefits and 
necessity in the 
comm uni ly. 

Meanwhile, 

Nader Amran, 
sccnographcr, director and anoth¬ 
er member of the festival's jury, 
expressed resignation over the 
festival's artistic level. "Chil¬ 
dren's theater doesn't mean stupid 
theater," he said. "It needs sound 
ideas and comprehensive philoso¬ 
phy, adequate enough to build a 
world of fantasy which is close to 
the child and his way of feeling 
and thinking." 

The festival brought another as¬ 
pect into the focus of panel dis¬ 
cussions, which deals with the is¬ 
sue of language. For some critics, 
local Arabic should be resolutely 
eliminated from the theater, and 
full recognition should be given 
to classical Arabic, However as it 
was stressed, language is not only 
a means of communication, but it 
also carries patriotic and educa¬ 
tional messages. 

For others, the prevailing fat 
that children always communi¬ 
cate in slang seemed decisive 
enough, so that they gave full 
recognition to local Arabic. They 
stressed on the importance of 
simplicity and clarity in commu¬ 
nication, regardless of what lan¬ 
guage might be used. As the jury 
pointed- out, it is significant to 
convey the messages, ideas and 
symbols of society in the easiest 
way possible, so that a child can 
understand them quickly. 

"A writer who writes For chil¬ 
dren should love, respect and un¬ 



derstand children," said Hassan 
Taher, a guest from Lebanon 
who is a playwright for children 
and a composer. "Slogans and 
lecturing will never involve 
child's emotions and his mind. 
The writer and director should 
stress on the essence and the spir¬ 
it of the concepts they deal with, 
as much as on the harmony of all 
theatrical elements, exposed in a 
highly artistic and sensitive man¬ 
ner," he said. 

For visiting Iraqi playwright 
and director Salam Jazairi, thea¬ 
ter is an art activity, not simply a 
means through which to pass ide¬ 
as. 

In the end, maybe one of the 
most important discoveries of the 
festival was the relationship 
formed between the audience and 
the shows presented. In spite of 
the audience showing high sensi¬ 
tivity towards good artistic stan¬ 
dards and creative productions, it 
was also evident (hat there is no 
habit of theater-going in Jordan. 

There are still other issues lo be 
worked out concerning children's 
theater and its own special genre 
in terms of color, movement, lan¬ 
guage and rhythm.There is also 
the question of what will be left 
to be studied and gleaned for the 
next festival. 

However, the first step has 
been made, and the way forward 
is still too long to predict. ■ 


•'A delegation from'(lie' 

' University of > Indiana 
arrived In Amman to 
discuss co-operation 
forts between the util- 
verslty and the Special-, 

Ized Nursing Education 1W ;; : WE 

Jordan, 

Aref Bntaineh met with ' 

the delegation and was 

”“ df “ ofncial **.«**•' 


.y, .. * * iu juiuau aiiq raemoers 

- ddegatto* attended a seminar on the teaching 

WfjffiSflffiS 1 ™ rs Nln#itute. Amongst the mem- 
• befSi&f the Visiting delegation were Dr Constance Adams and 
Dr, Constance Baker, teachers‘at the University pf Indiana/1! 
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• On the occa¬ 
sion of His Ma¬ 
jesty King Huss¬ 
ein's birthday, 
fifty colorful bad- 
loons filled the 
sky above Wadi 
Rum. 

The event was 
organized by the 


Tourism in co¬ 
operation with 
the Jordanian 

Armed Forces and Royal Jordanian. Filly balloons, some carrying 
world champions on board, participated in the race, being the first of 
its kind in Jordan. The competition revolved around the launching of a 
Royal Jordanian balloon, which competitors followed in an attempt to 
be the nearest to land next it. The winning balloon has received a 
‘Champion of all Champs' trophy, in addition lo a handsome ten thou¬ 
sand dollars! 


• With the rapid approach of the start of the Pepsi National Rally, 
the thirty competitors who have so far registered are busy prepar¬ 
ing their cars tor the event as well as spending time practicing the 
route. 

Details of the rally route were announced last Thursday. The 
cars will start at three minute intervals from the Amman Interna* 
tional Motor Show at 7:00 pm on Thursday 19 November, and will 
head north to pass through the first special stage, which is located 
near the village of Marsa. After passing through several areas, in¬ 
cluding Jerash, the cars will reach the final test, located near the 
village of Kufr Khal, north of Jerash. The competing cars will then 
return to Jerash for servicing and repairs. The same route will be 
followed for a second time, and then the return to Amman will re¬ 
sult In the first car arriving at the finishing line at the Royal Auto¬ 
mobile Club at 2:00 pm on Friday. 

All leading Jordanian drivers have registered for this important 
rally, where points for the Jordan National Drivers' Champion¬ 
ship are important. Scrutiny of all the competing cars will take 
place at the Royal Automobile Club Driver Training Center on 
Wednesday between 3:00 and 4:00 pm, and is open to the public. 


• Everyday life is an art form, and 
an is everyday life. These arc times 
when anything goes, when what's 
happening on the street is as every 
bit as important culturally as what's 
hanging on the wall at the art gal¬ 
lery. The world's a village, brought 
into your living room at the touch 
of a button. Instantaneous commu¬ 
nication is no longer the stuff of 
dreams, it's reality for all of us. 

Cross-over and redesigned are the 
buzz words of a new perception of 
culture, that truly multi-cultural so¬ 
ciety is just a question of lime. 

That's something not only Swatch 
but a whole generation of avant- 
garde artists and designers proved 
so convincingly in the late 80s. So 
it's no coincidence that Vivienne 
Westwood and Igort, two of the 
most impressive exponents of this 
new networked idea of art, have de¬ 
signed the highlights in the new Swatch and POP Swatch Collection, 

Igort is not only the pseudonym of 34-year old Italian artist Igor Tu- 
verl, but also stands tor a universal creative vision. Igort is an all- 
rounder and rides roughshod over the border-lines that separate disci¬ 
plines. He draws comics, he's a designer, a musician, a film-maker and 
painlor all at the same time. TPuttrand 'Yuri 1 will be available with 
dozens of other new Swatch and POP Swatch models at retail outlets 
from September. And as always, they’ll be Swiss-made, quartz precise, 
with a one year guarantee. 



Agenda 


EXHIBITIONS ; : 

• Under the patronage of HRH 
Princess. Alia. The Jordan Na¬ 
tional Oallery of Fine Arts will 
feature 'Judies In Spatial Time’, 
an art exhibition by Shakir Has¬ 
son Al Said. The exhibition will 
be. opened bn Saturday 21 No¬ 
vember,#. 5:00 pm..!. 

• • \• .. * v? ■ • 1 

• At:'the Marriott Hotel - this 
Thursday, 19 November at 4;b0 
pm..aIbook exhibition for the lit¬ 
tle ones, will be opened by,HRH 
Prince Ra'a'd Bln 2bl4. 

JAZZeONCERT '■ 

•.The jChristlah £sb0udd Baqd 


will also lake part in this special 
week at the Marriott Hotel by 
giving a 'swingin' jazzy' dinner 
concerts. The concert will be on 
Thursday 19 November at 9:30 
pm, 

FIELD TRIPS 

• Mr Konstantlnous PolKis 

will lead a field trip to the exca¬ 
vations at Dcir ’Ain Abata, spon¬ 
sored by The British Museum. 
Departure will be from the Amra 
Hotel parking lot at 9:00 am by 
bus. 1 _ ■ '• ^ :; 

LECTURES ; 

• The Friends of Archaeology 
Center will host a lecture by Pr 
Salih Sir! entitled 'Dohaleh, a 
■ new site iii northern Jordan 1 • DO" 

hdeh is an'agricultural settlement 

Southeast of Irbid. The lecture 
; wijlcommence at’7:00. pm.;.• •; 




BOOMING CHINA 


The real leap 


forward 


v.y > 


Joi' 


••••.vSWi&ft.:. 






ByZhouLifang 

in Beijing, PRC 








Y ESTERDAY'S POISON is today's meat. This turn of phrase perhaps best 
describes China 13 years after the country began its ground-breaking 
economic reforms. . 

The market economy, considered a scourge only a few years ago, is now being 
reinvented as something socialistic. It has revived the People's Republic by boosting 
its economy, providing a better life for its citizens, strengthening its national defense, 




.f. /■ . t 1 * -----—- -, - - ---- VtlL h III ’ 'UIS-L 

> ; . ; • • : ' ; woixlii, whatever improves China’s economic growth, the people’s well-being mid 

& '/■ :v i the country’s national strength is good and should be encouraged. Deng's * ‘cat 
I ‘ \ theor y” *» a lea P of away from the policies of the past. 

;;. 4 ■ • - 1 Ever since the People’s Republic was founded in 1949, China's economy had 

■gfUBBroHEF... ■; V , SX’ : been based on the Soviet model: a highly centralized planned economy that 

; V,rStressed heavy industry at the expense of light industry and agriculture. 
WggKar •. * . The economic planning system was inflexible, and initiative and eri- 

WKTtSp-fr ?■ v •. thusiasm were stifled. 

WmEridn' Wirsestifl, the “big common rice bowl”—egalitarianism in prac- 

K tice ~ tr ? a, ? d everyone the same, irrespective of job performance, thus 

^ urt ' ier dMiwtihB suy incentive to improve efficiency. Also, basic in- 
’ fmm cora P etence In eccnomic administration and a certain rashness in policy- 

maldn 8 > such : as that shown by Mao during the Great Leap Forward 
(1958-1960), resulted in an enormous-waste of hational wealth: ■ 

Drastic reform was in order if China hoped to catch up with the industrialized 

countries and become strong and prosperous, and Deng led the way, initiating 

The first economic sector targeted for change was agriculture. The commune 
system was abandoned, and replaced with a contractual system which shifted the 
focus, of production to individual households. After paying taxes and. meeting col- 
lective quotas, individual farmers were allowed to sell their surplus on the market; 
Reforms also allowed farmers to choose what crops they could grow and form rural 
corporations. - 

j In 1984, reforms were extended to the commercial .and industrial sectors. 

; Continued, on next page 
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- ~~ BOOHING CHINA 

Thp rpnl Ipcm fn-pura-PZ-J confidence in the economy began to 

A XCdp J.UI Wax U. decrease since many people were no 

Continued fmaHMuin,,* , t . . , tl longer sure how for the reforms would 

Control over state enterpriLshifted *"'*"*' Sp 3 

bro™d I ‘'mSdance’'°Dlajisra h< ) ntle | S "h M ? lly “J*® 3 “ e s P°rt®g new skylines rate slumped from 11.2 percent in 1988 

quotas. Contractuafrdal/onshin^5 SSTTS by l | ,gh ‘ nSe 1 ^ Color t0 3 ' 9 ' 5 - 7 PM** hi the following 

etfahiichoH re abo s , ps 'y ere refrigerators, washing machines three years. Large and medium-size 

dustriai sectors a c ?J™ lmetoal , and m " and in some cases even VCRs are stan- state firms were particularly hard hit by 
t seclors - as the y «w “> agn- dard furnishings in city households, the slack market 

prercbonT3us« “ ** ““ anewhous- Again, Deng came to the rescue. Dur- 

isssts; 'stgsisssissst 

ssssmiesk;; srit’sr-rzs 

ffifShLSriiT‘e»io,,*a n 

ttiaasssS 

ss sssg *— Efissasais: 

students abroad for advanced stupes the econon ^ At ** ™* time, growthsurged again, hitting 12 percent 
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Diplomatically, China’s greater open¬ 
ness has led to recognition of South 
Korea and the first visit by the Emperor 
of Japan in 2,000 years. 

By mid-1992, 50,000 foreign-funded 
enterprises had been authorized with a 
total committed investment of US$63.35 
billion, and 20,000 of them were already 
in operation. They account for 4.9 per¬ 
cent of China's total industrial output and 
their exports are worth $12 billion a year, 
or 17 percent of national exports. 

The goal of the reforms was to in¬ 
tegrate state planning with market 
forces to change the entire structure of 
production, employment and wages into , 
a more flexible and productive system. 
So far, the reforms have been a tre¬ 
mendous success. The facts speak for 
themselves. 

When reforms were initiated, leaders 
set a goal of quadrupling the 1980 GNP 
by the year 2000. The plan was to dou¬ 
ble GNP by 1990, then double that again 
by 2000. The first phase was achieved 
two years ahead of schedule in 1988, and 

if the current growth rate of 12 percent 

continues, meeting the second phase 
can be achieved ahead of schedule, too. 
This means that what China will have 
; achieved in 20 years will be four times 
what it had achieved in the 30 years prior 
to 1980. 

Grain output has increased by 34 per¬ 
cent a year to st^r well ahead of popula- 

tion growth. The annual volume of 

foreign trade has tripled.to $138 billion, 

. and in the first seven months.of this year 
it rose almost 20 percent. . 

National income has grown by an an- 1 : 
nual average! of 8 to 9 percent. In 1991,- 
the average annual income .went up for 
both urban and rural Chinese 'by about 
15 percent, well ahead of the annual in-, 

; flation rate of 6 percent. • ; , 1 ,; ■ 
The market has been brisk and peo- 
pie’s standard of living hasrisen steadily. * 

In cities and towns, department stdres 
and cooperatives are well-stocked and 
private vendors line the ffctigtef selfii^ 

- - --- '» 1 - ' '■ ; 

Zhou Lifaugis the dean, emeritus of the' 

journalism depaiti^t^Bei|ng university. * 
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The China score card 

TVs, investment and pigs 
Number of Coca Cola plants in China: 13 . 

Percent of industrial output in Guangdong province accounted for by slate enterprises in 1978- 73 

Percent of MjM output in Guangdong province accounted tor by state enterprises in 199ft 35 

RtiiTiated direct investment in China by Taiwan in 1992: US$4 billion 
' r . “»■«< indirec t investment in China by Taiwan in 1992; $7 billion 
Cost of labor (or an assembly worker in Guaugdoijg expressed as a fraction of the cost 
for 8n assembly worker in Taiwan; 1/10 
Cost of a group tour to a military base outside Beijing that includes. ' 

... shooting anti-tank missiles: $500 

. weragfl percentage GNP per capita growth rate from to 1980:4.1 

Average percentage GNP per capita growth rate from 1980 to 1989:8.2 : 

,. ^cent of total commercial energy proylded 
• torrent increase in carbon emissions in past decade: 60 ... 

: carbon emissions expressed an percentage of Third World total- 37 

... Domestic output of vehicle? in 1991:63 t 000 • 

Projected' output by the mid-1990s: 600,000 " 

i Cost of.a fiat minicar in;Chma: $6,480 .. 

Nomtof of years it would take a worter on an average salary to buy a Fiat jhinlcan 16 

'V J Approximate number of Mercedes Beazes loo 
Percent increase Humber of urban households with ift from 1982 to 1987:3,500 
^Chinese settler to Mongol ratio in Mongolia.-10:1 • 

^: wumbeTof qfaes with per capita incorne ovur $1 j00Q : 8 . / 

• ** *** in ^ ina0ipresse ^. asP8 ^ nt worldpfgpopulation:SO ' : . 

"P Hubei provipce by "labor reform qmts** in 1^89:;48l,0$4 - r; : 

.—' *:****'-i^ **; '*.' V.i.,■:... V : fc.* \ :V V *:■! V.-''"" : a 


n to in the third quarter of 1992. 

: no Nonetheless, a number of problem, 
ould remain to be tackled. In the private sec 
cap- tor, there is too much investment in fed 
wth assets and construction, and too littlein- 
988 vestment in energy, transportation and 
nng infrastructure. In the public sector, two- 
size thirds of state companies continue to 
t by operate with steep losses. Some econ- 
omists have warned of the possibility of 

>ur- a new round of overheating and inflation. 

a in In response, the government has 

not tightened credit. At the same time, the 

and new finance minister, Liu Zhongli,’ has 
ket called for radical disengagement of the 
Jjst state from the economy. “Enterprises 

the should be left to sink or swim in the mar- 

iy ket, said Liu in a recent interview, 
ec- “The state coffer is no lifeboat for 
:ng them.” 

sps While the economic boom has 
nt. brought tremendous benefits, the vices 

toe that have accompanied it such as corrup- 

of tion, theft, baud, tax evasion, drug traf- 

snt licking, prostitution, kidnapping, homi¬ 
cide and other criminal offenses are 
becoming more common. So much so 
that the authorities have begun a cam¬ 
paign to crack down on such crimes to 
maintain public order and political 
stability. 

Though undoubtedly benefiting from 
the market economy, China is determin¬ 
ed to uphold socialism as a more advanc¬ 
ed stage of social development than 
capitalism. Offering the underdog a bet¬ 
ter life and higher standard of living, 
socialism remains the most popular 
system with workers, farmers and other 
laborers who constitute the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of China’s population. 

Socialism can prevent the polarization 
of society by banning exploitation and 
curbing excessive profits through taxa¬ 
tion and macroeconomic controls. So¬ 
cialism is also better equipped to insti¬ 
tute a safety net for those inevitably left 
unemployed by the failing of poorly man¬ 
aged enterprises. Other problems that 
can be successfully resolved only under 
socialism include the construction of 
large public works projects, the improve¬ 
ment of infrastructure, and helping the 
35 million people who are still strugglr 
ing against starvation in China. 

With the nation continuing to support 
socialism, the Chinese Communist Par¬ 
ty is apparently secure in its position as 
the leading party, as confirmed by last 
month's national congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party. But still to 
be addressed is. the sensitive but in¬ 
evitable question of political reform!; At 
present, the issue is still confined to 
topics such as streamlining bureaucracy. 

Whether or not political reform in i 
China wifi eventually touch on the more ; 

, sensitive issues like the multiparty ; 
system, free elections and freedom of ; 
speech is not immediate concernfor ' 
the Chinese leadership. But some peo- ■ 
pie argue that economic and political. ! 
reform^, are like the two wheels of a 
c .art; ] f just one of them turns, the cart ' _■ 
; will just remain in the same spot, turn*, i 
ihg in circles; Perhaps China can find i I 
out of this impassb by devising 'yet ' 
anoriier solution similar to the concept : 
: bf S V.s^lafist!market ecoridny/ ’♦ •; i-; 
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A millionaire with a plan: 
make all the peasants rich 

Entrepreneur turns poor village into rich town 


By Peng Shujie 

in Daqiu, PRC 

"I'M STILL A peasant at heart,’' says 
ft Zuomin, 63. His stooped shoulders 
i and sun-wrinkled face bear wit¬ 
ness to a life lived in the poverty 
of rural China. 

But around his stooped 
shoulders is a Pierre Cardin suit, 
and his wrinkled eyes view the- 
world from behind gold-rimmed 
glasses. Instead of a bicycle, his 
preferred mode of transportation 
is his chauffeur-driven Mercedes. 

With an estimated personal 
wealth of US$18 million, Yu is 
one of the richest men in China. 

He has succeeded in a nation 
where many of the 900 million 
people living in rural areas are 
still struggling to overcome 
poverty. 

Til says he knows a good deal 
about the peasants of rural 
China, and that may be the 
secret of his success: “I know 
them better than anyone else. 

They want nothing but to live a £ 
better life.” ^ 

Til is the general manager of a i 

roraj corporation in the village of 
Daqiu in northern China, about 
250 kilometers nortliwest of Bei- 
ij&He has had only she months 
flffermal education and can barely 
■ttd and write, yet he controls an expan¬ 
ding industrial empire of 226 factories 
28 joint ventures producing steel, 
foodstuffs, clothing and more. 

-”My. village is very wealthy, but I 
wu t Want to retire and enjoy it now,” 
??ys Yu in his luxurious office overlook- 
flg the town.' ‘What I’m doing is build- 
^ a successful path for the country’s i 
Plants to break out of poverty/ ’ 

, wlay. residents live in modem hous- 
jjjg among landscaped flower gardens, 
“plains and trees, and are served by 
^stocked shops. Broad, well-paved 
divide the village’s planned 

T^veyears ago, Daqiu was very dif- 
The saline soil was baked hard 
barely able to produce enough 
™ to feed the people. There was no 
“TOpn system and fruit trees would 
JWW- The shabbily dressed villagers 
S? houses with poor sanitation. 

jgWfhem were illiterate, and young 
to Ppor that they were un- 
S^Wport wiveg. village girls had 
M W in order to find suitable 

K j—'/ • • • . i 

?.i» a Be$ng-based conespondent 
^ JheNewQiire NewsAgency, 

^ Chita. 

' - . : 


spouses. This was the drudgery into 
which Yu was born and in which he liv¬ 
ed for half a century. 

The remarkable success of Yu and his 
enterprises is the story of the potential 
of economic reform in China. Yus path 
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Millionaire Yu made his fortune by 
betting on China’s continuing 
economic growth. 

to prosperity began in 1978 with the 
decision of the Third Plenary Session of 
the Chinese Communist Party to initiate 
economic reforms in rural China. Yu, 
who listens to the radio to keep up with 
current affairs, detected a dramatic 
change in the state-run news media after 
the plenary session. The clamor about 
class struggle changed to a call for the 
people to make themselves rich. 

As the head of the village since 1954, 
Yu called a meeting to find out what get¬ 
ting rich was all about. He discovered, 
contrary to popular belief, that the on¬ 
ly people in the village who were really 
rich before the Communist takeover 
were not local landlords, but those who 
owned industrial enterprises in urban 
areas. The villagers entrusted Yu wth 
their savings of about $30,000 to fond an 
Industrial enterprise. Yu decided the first 
project would be a steel plant. He re¬ 
cruited industry experts pd designers 
from outside, and supplied the labor 

with local townsfolk. , ; t 1 . 

His timing could not have been better. 
China was ripe for progress a? it eiwajg- 


Cultural Kevolufo)n. While others de¬ 
bated over the path to reform, Yii built 
up his empire* The steelplaritwas ^tre¬ 


mendous success, which was followed 
by successes in printing, electronics and 
high-frequency radio Lube production. 

Yu's boldness paid off again later when 
China was forced into an austerity pro¬ 
gram in 1989 to control soaring inflation 
and slow down the overheated economy. 
The result was a sluggish market which 
forced the closure of one-thin! of the 
country’s rural enterprises. State-run 
i enterprises were also hit hard. 

However, Yu knew it was no time to 
cut back; he decided to gamble on bet¬ 
ter times to come. He poured all the 
reserve funds he had into expanding his 
factories and buying raw materials at 
rock-bottom prices. He even pulled 
down all the village's brick-and- 
tile houses that had been built 
long ago as temporary housing 
and built more than 1D0 new, 
three-story apartment villas for 
the 4,000 villagers. 

Yu admits that his style is 
autocratic and that although 
some people might not like it, he 
is accepted. "I’ve been right, so 
that helps,” says Yu. 

Earlier this year, Deng Xiaop¬ 
ing toured southern China and 
called for the country to accel¬ 
erate the pace of reforms and 
open more quickly to the outside 
world. China has responded by 
plunging into a new round of 
economic development. But Yu 
was almost a year ahead of others 
with his economic efficiency and 
expansion programs. Last year, 
Yu's enterprises were the most 
lucrative in China. 

“Just as the early bird catches 
the worm, in the vast countryside 
of China, the earlier you have 
grasped the essence of the par¬ 
ty's line, the easier it’ll be to 
become rich,” says Yu. 

However, Yu's brashness and 
success has also aroused suspicion. His 
outspokenness has offended local govern¬ 
ment leaders who, out of spite (he 
claims), have yet to repair the roads 
leading to his village, making it look even 
more like an oasis of prosperity in the 
econbmic desert of rural China. There 
have been accusations that he has built his 
empire on bribery and graft. Nonetheless, 
hundreds of city and enterprise managers 
visit Daqiu every day to learn Yu’s lessons 
and seefor themseires the industrial suc¬ 
cess story. 

A’ veteran party leader once told Yu that 
he thought Yti’s car and opulent house 
should belong to a government minister 
rather than to a leader of a village, to 
which Yu angrily responded: Tmoiflya 
peasant, I have no rank. But I have done 
no lqss than you. If you have led the poor 
to the building of a new China, I have led 
them to a rich; life,”.,. 

Yu'has provided not only a rich life for 
the villagers, but also a rich quality of life. • 
He is currently trying to send 300 local 
students abroad to study, 

‘‘My greatest wish isforDeng Xiaoping 
to yiait some day,” s^s Yu. 

Then/withthe faintest flicker of asmile; 
heiadds: 4 ’Thib wouldatleastmake the 
local bureaucrats repair .the roads/ ’ ♦ ■ 
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ByChenGengiao 
in Beijing, PRC 


(Abovi) Old and itew Shanghai: A junk Mils on tho 
HmisiMt Rhrer v In the biMlcgrtMMid show 

tho other face of the city. (Below) Shanghai In earller f 
trmfHc-free days before the Bund, the riverside road¬ 
way, was converted into a 104ane highway. (Opposite 
page) Images of the hustle and bustle of China's 
largest city and a popular Shanghai pastime, window- 
shopping along busy streets^ : ; 



W ITH A FEW honest words, Zhang 
Mengxi, 20, won the hearts of the ' 
judges of Shanghai's first beauty 
pageant, held earlier this year. 

When asked what she thought was 
the most urgent problem facing 

□ a vv -**11 Sh ? nghai - she replied: "Newspapers 
and IV stations chum out reports on the daily im¬ 
provements being made to the city's mass transit 
system, bu t my personal experience has been of its 
daily deterioration. Going to work over a relatively 
short distance takes more than one hour, and buses 
are always packed to overflowing. I've had ny shoes' 
squeezed off and my new dress tom on ovfercrowd- 

ed buses. ; 

The judges applauded her response enthusiastically 
and Zhang went on to win the contest. Hercomplaint, 
televisedlive, strucka chord with fellow Shanghai- 
landers. Buses and cars often slow to a crawl in the ' 

streets of the old city and traffic jams are now ■ 
'common. ■ ■ . 

, B qt^ muchjas Shanghailanders hate it, the cur- 
rept traffic problem in ,the city is a sign of progress. 

I he gridlock is caused by many road-improvement 
p^jecte^dconstnictionof the city^s firstsubway, 
Which has blocked off Whole sections of some busy • 

■ the rest of Chink, Shanghai is experiencing the : 

i benents—arid drawbacks—of a continuing economic v 
tiiat is. permanently'reshapihg the 

vSbanttfai has b<jen: under virtually constant re- ? 

.COnstrumrtn mon v—l__ . 


— , ■ • - 1 - . | , ; 1 1 v • i- . I 
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itiative from the southern province of Guangdong to 
Shanghai with the opening up of Pudong, a 350- 
square-kilometer area wedged between the city and 
the East China Sea. The move, intended to revive 
Shanghai's former glory as the business center of the 
Far East, has given the city’s residents an immense 
morale boost. 

In Pudong, separated from Shanghai by the dock- 
lined Huangpu River, a commercial zone has been 
established for business. Farmland there is being 
snatched up by foreign and domestic investors for 
workshop and office space. Earlier this year, work was 
finished on a new bridge linking Pudong and Shanghai, 
the second-longest suspension bridge in the world! 1 
Cars stream over and back between Shanghai and 
Pudong while more than 30,000 builders work around 
the clock to finish a bigger bridge downstream. 

In the old city, work is about half-finished on the S- 
shaped 14.4 kilometer subway running through the ci¬ 
ty center. The Bund, the city’s famous 1.5-kilometer 
riverside road lined with imposing colonial buildings, 
has been transformed into a 10-lane thoroughfare,’ 
The city's skyline has changed, too, and keeps 
changing. More than 200 high-rise hotels and office 

buildings were erected last decade in the cramped dty * 

center. The 34-story Park Hotel on famous Nanjing 
Road, built in 1934, dominated the Shanghai skyline 
for 49 years until the completion in 1983 of the taller 
Shanghai Guesthouse. Half of the new high-rises 
dwarf the old behemoth, with the American-built 
Portman Hotel towering above them all at a height of 
164 meters. 

At night, neon lights and brightly lit shop windows 
illuminate once-deserted streets. Karaoke lounges 
and bars selling exotic mixed drinks now do a brisk 
busmess in this city, the largest in China. 

But the changes aren’t limited to just the way the 
city looks. The city’s stock exchange has been re¬ 
born. The new stock exchange has fueled a frenzy of 
speculation as novice traders vie for the possibility of 
making instant riches. Currently, 44 stocks are listed 
on tiie exchange with a face value of more than US$90 
million, but their market value has reached more than 
$1.8 billion. Daily trading volume averages about $18 
million. An estimated 200,000 Shanghailanders have 
plunged into this risky new busmess, and not always 
to their benefit. In mini-crashes last May and June, 
two investors committed suicide after sustaining 
j losses of between $500 and $800, prompting govem- 

■ ment officials and media to warn of the "risk of play¬ 
ing with shares.” • ' / 

• Young women sporting high-fashion hairdos and , 

: wearing revealing dreSses scarcely draw a disapprov¬ 
ing glance from passers-by. Gone are the days when ; 
the only sign of femininity on a woman was the col- < 

■ lar of her print blouse timidly peeking above her v 

; .uniform or blu^ coat. , < .. . \ j 

Haifa century ago, the city’s concentration of for¬ 
eign capital and businessmen made Shanghai a 
-cosmopolitan and bustling city. At the same time, • 

: foreign capital was accused of being a source of efc \ 

; ploitation, and foreign capitalists were harangued as f 

• bloodsuckers. But now these former exploiters and • j i 
•bloodsuckers are welcomed back with open arms.- j £ 

• With national' sovereignty now finhly in Chinese j 
' hands, these fbrrner villains are expected to bring; 
r technology; business opportunities and prosperity 

■ back to China. The concept of exploitation has long ; 
given way;to' jprb£t-iTand^dnes8// : : ■ ? 

• 34 foreign banks h^ve opened offices in tbs 

Jyjy. 1902 v fpreijgn r ed V 

; 2:,l00 joirlt Ventures in the; sprawling $tyr conmffittiflg ■ 

^^#innd.iiwOsfrhenf of $4i4'hiMbn;Ahtong 

ibig-riame uiyestoite are; Wksrogaf 


(automobiles), America’s McDonnell Douglas (pas¬ 
senger aircraft), Xerox (copiers), Britain’s Pillrington 
Brothers (glass), and Belgium's Bell Telephone 
(digital telephone switches). 

Foreign consumer goods are virtually guaranteed 
to sell well here, the Chinese dty with the highest per 
capita income and whose citizens are more inclined 
than elsewhere in China to regard foreign goods as 
superior to domestic ones. Locally made American 
soft drinks such as Coca Cola, Pepsi Cola and Sprite 
already dominate the Shanghai market. 

When Deng Xiaoping ended China’s largely self- 
imposed isolation, Shanghailanders were the first to 
seek opportunities abroad. More than 100,000 of the 
city’s residents, mostly students, are living overseas. 
The majority of them are studying in the US, Japan 
and Australia. Every day, lines of visa applicants 
stretch for several blocks in front of the Japanese and 
US consulates. 

Not all changes transforming the dty are to the gov¬ 
ernment’s liking. Mahjong playing, which almost in¬ 
variably involves gambling, has returned to Shanghai 
with a vengeance. The craze has swept city and coun¬ 
tryside alike, disrupting many once harmonious fam¬ 
ilies and driving some desperate losers to steal or rob. 
Mayor Huang Ju has vowed to eradicate the scourge in 
two years, but few believe he has any chance of suc¬ 
cess. lb a lesser degree, vices such as prostitution 
and drug abuse have also returned to the city. Unlike 
mahjong gambling, the government has been able to 
contain their spread with repeated crackdowns. 

hanghai has never been as exciting as it is 
these days,’ ’ says Chen Chun, 45, a writer. 
"The Cultural Revolution was a hot period 
with daily upheavals to witness, but it was 
disruptive and horrible. Tbday, everyone 
seems to be excited. People never tire of 
) talking about selling and buying shares. 

; Many workers moonlight by setting up streetside 
J 1 snack stalls at night.” 

Chen thinks it is all a sign of a renewed spirit among 
: the Shanghailanders. “Atlonglast people are able to 
/ Make a few choices for themselves—make decisions 
. and take a little responsibility. Even losers don’t re¬ 
gret it." 

1 Nonetheless, it will take more than good intentions 
^ to make Shanghai shine again. For too bog Shanghai- 
, hnders have suffered from a sense of complacency 
. that has worked against them. 

^'Shanghailanders have always had too strong a 
; jepse of superiority, 1 ’ says Chen Hai, a taxi driver. 

•' themselves within the city limits and 

; ffldn' t deign toleam from others until their economic 
(JPffiinance was eroded by upstarts such as Guang- 
tong and neighboring Jiangsu." 

• Shangbailanders’ complacency and insularity, it is 
-Widely believed, is largely due to the days of planned 
economy. For too long the city got fat off the state in 
rnfm for increased production from its huge work 
> ijorce. lb this day, Shanghai stiff has the largest cpn- 
. 'Wration of state enterprises in China. Iff the 1970s, 

. . jShafl£ha[contributions accounted for orie-eighth of 
^i^te coffers. Shanghai was ensured cheap raw 
J ’ffterials and government help in selling whatever it 
y .Wtted. When market reform cut the supply of 
raw materials and compelled local manufac-: 
find their own markets, complacency turn - 
Mpto bitterness. Now the concentration erf state 

i •'' '.mi l_1_ 
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at the top by day and 100,000 workers dismantling 
road barriers by night, the city emerged from the 
worst turmoil since the Cultural Revolution largely 
unscathed. The worst incident, which took place on 
June 6, involved the burning of a passenger train. 
Three arsonists were later sentenced to death. 

But leftist radicalism has deeps root here, too. Mao 
Zedong fired the first shots of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976) from Shanghai by directing a media assault 
on his opponents in Beijing. Three members of the 
notorious Gang of Four, headed by Mao’s wife, had 
their home base in the city. In the leftist purges dur¬ 
ing the Cultural Revolution, some 200,000 people, 
mostly intellectuals, were persecuted and more than 
100 were beaten to death or committed suicide. 

Deng Xiaoping has always admonished his coun¬ 
trymen to look forward instead of backward. Tbday, 
more than ever, he needs to help Shanghai out of 
stagnation if he wants his nationwide reform to suc¬ 
ceed. Hence, the opening of Pudong and a series of 
liberalizing policies granted to the dty in the last cou¬ 
ple of years. Shanghai is too important to be ignored. 
With a population of 13 million, the dty has been the 
country’s economic powerhouse. 

In the meantime, Shanghai faces daunting problems 
in its march toward modernization. Traffic jams will 
not go away any time soon. Even with a sizable in¬ 
crease in per capita housing space projected by the 
end of the century, Shanghai will remain the most 
densely populated city in China. Hjgh levels of pollu¬ 
tion remain a serious threat. The water of Suzhou 
Creek cutting through the dty is black and foul¬ 
smelling in the summer, and this will not change un¬ 
til a Wbrld Bank-financed sewage diversion project (to 
the Yangtze estuary) is completed some time in 1993. 

But Shanghai's most serious obstade may be the 
mind-set of its people. TYue, Shanghailanders on the 
average are the best educated in China, and while 
many of them have regained their enterprising spirit, 
most have yet to learn from their daring Cantonese 
rivals. 

One taxi driver described the typical old Shanghai- 
lander mind-set this way: "A couple of years ago, 
Shanghai truck drivers coming home from the pro¬ 
vinces would tell friends, ‘You enter a capitalist coun¬ 
try once you are outside Shanghai, andyou come back 
to a sodalist one upon your return.’ This shows 
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what an outdated mind-set many Shanghailanders 
still have.” 

Two months ago, a local fashion designer applied 
to register her private company under her own well- 
known name and was rejected by the official agency 
in charge. The reason: no precedent. Approval was 
not given until the media poured scorn on the qgency 
responsible for rejecting her. 

Leftism is fast losing ground to pragmatism in this 
great dty. When its people My regain their enter- 
prise spirit, Shanghai will once again lead the nation 
as the engine of economic growth.♦ 
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Hong Kong’s silent partner 

Reunification with China now seen as a boon 


By Eric Stone 

in Hong Kong 


SOMETHING very strange happened 
during the first six months of 1992. 
Economically, Hong Kong's 1997 
reunification with China became an ad¬ 
vantage rather than a disadvantage. 


During the past 10 years of reform in 
China, Hong Kong has been the driving 
force behind the tremendous economic 
development of Guangdong province 
across the border. Now, in some ways, 
the roles have reversed with Guangdong 
fuelling Hong Kong's economy. 

Between two and four million Chinese 
laborers in Guangdong work for Hong 


Kong companies. The relocation of most 
of Hong Kong's factories to China is just 
about complete and Hong Kong has 
become one of the world’s major re¬ 
exporters. But that's old news. 

What is new is the quickening pace of 
the integration of Hong Kong and 
southern Chinas economies on a much 
broader scale than ever before. Chinese 
companies listed on Hong Kong’s stock 
exchange are some of the hottest stocks 
going. Hong Kong companies are being 
judged on the strength of their ties to 
China. The preferred currency of ex¬ 
change in southern China is the Hong 
Kong dollar; estimates of the amount of 
Hong Kong money in circulation over the 
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Nations in a Big World 

I Can Cfncral Europe Achieve Tiger Status? 


Bratislava, Slovakia 


November 23-24 


This symposium will examine the new demands for Central Europe of achieving 
the kind of rapid economic growth characterized by the tiger countries of 
Southeast Asia. 

Liberated from the steel embrace of a superpower and deprived of the support 
provided by related military, political and economic alliances, the countries pf 
Central Europe now face some real dilemmas*. 

’• how to meet the challenges of market economy competition globally 
arid still preserve political , independence, economic sovereignty aend 
cultural Identity? 

• how to avoid the danger of domination by, the big and powerful 
while.not slipping into Isolation on the margins of world trade and 
world politics?. 

The symposium will bring together prominent politicians, scholars and business- 
persons from Southeast Asia, Latin America and Western, Europe' to meet with 
their, counterparts from Slovakia,. Bulgaria, Romania, the Baltic states and else¬ 
where-in Geritfal Europe. Presentations and discussion will focus On* how par¬ 
ticular small countries In different pqrts .of the .world have successfully achieved 
the 'takeoff ‘stage-* of : economic -growth; 
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border run as high as 20 percent. 

Hong Kong companies are actively 
courting Chinese equity participation. 
The recent purchase of Hongkong 
Bank’s 10 percent stake in Cathay Pacific 
Airways by China National Aviation and 
China TVavel Service is a good example. 
Hongkong Bank, the territory’s preemi¬ 
nent financial institution, no longer owns 
any part of the territory's flag airline, 
while mainland Chinese interests now 
hold almost one-quarter of Cathay 
Pacific. 

By the end of June of this year, 
Chinese investment in Hong Kong prop¬ 
erty totalled about US$2.3 billion. While 
this amounts to only 3 percent of the ter¬ 
ritory’s total real estate market, if cur¬ 
rent trends continue China will soon be 
one of the major landlords in the central 
district. 

But closer and broader integration 
with China has a downside as well. Hong 
Kong is more vulnerable than ever to 
any politically inspired deterioration in 
trade relations between China and the 
US. The US remains, after China, Hong 
Kong’s most important market. Since 
China's most-favored-nation trading 
status with the US is under constant 
threat and review, Hong Kong is always 
in the vulnerable position of becoming 
a wounded innocent bystander. 

Politics in Hong Kong are also becom¬ 
ing more complex. The 18 directly 
elected legislators are making more 
noise within the government than the 
territory has ever experienced. The 
days of Hong Kong being governed by 
consensus within a solid front are well 


Eric Stone is the deputy editor of the Hong 
Kong-based monthly, Asian Business . 




DAI XING IS NOT your average dissi- 
dent. A writer for the Beijing-based 
Guang Ming Daily, Dai was arrested after 
the events of June 1989for supporting 
the Tiananmen Square demonstrators, 
a charge she finds ridiculous: “I didn’t 
have any contact with them and I fidril 
even approve of the demonstration 
Nonetheless, she served IQ months in 
Qtng Chen prison and was barred there¬ 
after from working for any political 
media..' 

Perhaps the. authorities had another 
“crime’ ’ in mind when she was arrested. 
Before the events in Tiananmen Square, 
Dai had become well known for writing 
a booh that was highly critical of the Three 
Gorges .Project, qn extremely controver¬ 
sial plan (even by official standards) to 
erect ^masrivehydroelectric dam fin the 
Yangtk River (&e ''Ghina’t colossal 
gamble on the Yangtze” Tbe ^brMPaper, 
October 1992).,, v . 
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and truly ever. This makes dealing with 
China over political matters, such as 
calls for further democratization in Hong 
Kong, and over political-economic mat- 
! ters, such as the financing of the new 
airport, more difficult than ever. The ap¬ 
pointment of Chris Patten, a savvy pol¬ 
itician rather than a career diplomat, to 
the post of governor of Hong Kong can 
be seen as recognition of the increasing¬ 
ly delicate political nature of the job. 

The transient nature of Hong Kong 
society and the increasing ease of cros¬ 
sing the border with China (legally and 
illegally) are not generally positive forces 
in Hong Kong. Crime continues to be a 
growth industry, and corruption and 
unethical business practices are making 
something of a comeback after having 
been suppressed, at least temporarily, 
by the Internal Commission Against 
Corruption. 

While in the past the use of guns was 
rare, it is now becoming all-too com¬ 
monplace. Hong Kong, which was 
founded on smuggling, is returning to its 
roots with lucrative enthusiasm; criminal 
gangs are adding generously to their cof¬ 
fers by delivering stolen cars, untaxed 
appliances and other luxury goods up¬ 
river to China. 

Tourists and products to and from 
China that pass through Hong Kong are 
perhaps the most significant contrib¬ 
utors to the territory's economy. Tbur- 
tsm is the third largest cash generator in 
Hong Kong and re-exports have far out¬ 
stripped direct exports over the past five 
years. Re-exports will probably continue 
lorise and tourism will decline. 
Re-exports will rise for the simple 
! reason of China's booming economy. 

I China will produce and buy more and 
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BOOMING CHINA 



Fast and furious trading at Hong Kong’s Chinese Gold and Silver Exchange. 



lournalist Dai. 





■Dai is currently studying al Harvard 
Mwsi/y as a fellow at the Nieman 

a ptvgrqm for distinguish- 

1She plans to return to 
* :?y? year and continue her work 

Sh* recently spoke with 
K editor of The Vforid- 

. in China today. 


many of these products will pass through 
Hong Kong. It is only the re-exports 
which move between China and Taiwan 
through Hong Kong that will decline 
because some time in the next few years 
the two countries are expected to open 
direct trade links. 

Overall tourism will decline for several 
reasons, chief among them being that 
China is likely to begin aggressively pro¬ 
moting Shanghai and Beijing as points of 
entry into the country. New air routes 

How is economic reform possi- 
# ble without democratization? 

A Keep in mind that the reforms began 
/l • in 1978 as a purely economic move 
limited to the countryside. China is still an 
agricultural society, with about 800 million 
people living in rural areas. Giving these 
people the right to decide what to grow on 
the land, allowing them to sell their pro¬ 
ducts on the free market, to run little fac-. 
tones and workshops and to work in near¬ 
by cities was a revolutionary step. Then 
Prime Minister Zhao Zi Yang wanted these 
reforms to include the cities, but the old 

j guard in the party leadership did not agree. 

I Economics and politics are like a bird in 

- a cage, If the bird grows too big, the cage 

| must be opened or it will break. Deng 
] Xiaoping believes that if the economy 
. changes, everything else must change— 
j but gradually. Reforms have been limited 
j because such is the balance of power. Of- 
\ ficially, the Four Principles Cfenets of the 
; Communist Party : leadership of the party, 

■ the socialist system, the power of the pro- 
• letariat and Marxism-Leninism) bare not 
been touched, ^dividing a bowl of nee, 
Deng gave hir opponents the army, the 
media,andthc'4:i:-nBtfltfon,l^Iwjg. * 
ecorkmv for t “.i ■ f. kdwwng tti^t tf you 
gwethefanp - iVarownnce and some 
freedom, W else wiU change- 

l/^lto.v^Mtheatudenfr, 


crossing the former Soviet Union mean 
that European tourists in particular are 
less likely than in the past to pass through 
Hong Kong on their way to China. 

However,. because of the booming 
economy in China, there wifi be more 
business travelers. As the business and 
financial service center for China, Hong 
Kong will naturally attract more business 
travelers. 

hi 10 years, Hong Kong won't even 
necessarily be the most advanced city 

port them? 

A Tiananmen was not about human 
1 1 • rights and democracy. Deng never 
speaks about democracy. This is a problem 
for Chinese intellectuals. There is a cons¬ 
tant discussion going on over what needs 
to be done: Shall we support Deng’s par¬ 
tial reforms or follow the example of Tai¬ 
wan, where economic progress has been 
achieved under an autocratic regime? 
Thiwan only recently lifted the ban on op¬ 
position political parties and independent 
newspapers. 

The students who took to the streets did 
so because they lost guidance and became 
restless. And many who supported the 
students did so for economic, not political 
reasons. After Tiananmen, reform slowed 
down for more than two years, with Deng 
himself moving to southern China, where 
he is more at home < It was only this spring 
that he and the reformists prevailed again. 
The system is still totalitarian, with police 
surveillance preventing any Independent 
political life. There is very,little opposition 
in China. Among those of the independent 
intelligentsia, the prevailing .view after 
Tiananmen is that we need to support 
Deng when he’s right and criticize him 
when he’s wrong, : - 

Q And, you support Derig; despite 
• havingbeeh imprisoned? 

A &8. Despite the fact that I was not 
# originally allowed to come to the US 


Q .' JJJ ou sup- [A. flrigMy come to the US 
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in China. Shenzhen, which has for all in¬ 
tents and purposes become a suburb of 
Hong Kong, is already on the verge of 
catching up; Guangzhou will have caught 
up by then and possibly Xiamen. Beij¬ 
ing will be well on its way to catching up 
with Hong Kong, too. In 20 to 30 years, 
Shanghai, Chengdu and several other 
cities could be added to this list. 

Hong Kong will be China’s financial 
center, but won’t remain the most im¬ 
portant financial center in Asia Pacific. 
This will happen regardless of the 
econoiny in China since telecommunica¬ 
tions are quickly making the need for 
regional financial centers obsolete. 

No matter who’s in charge, China is 
well on its way to developing into a coun¬ 
try that is something like an enormous 
version of Singapore: an authoritarian 
state with a population lulled into com¬ 
placency by easy access to consumer 
goods and a comparatively (within living 
memory) high standard of living. 

There is a great deal of talk these days 
in China about learning from Singapore. 
China will never be a ttfe stem-style 
democracy. In Hong Kong, where under 
British rule people have enjoyed civil 
liberties but not democracy, there will 
be an erosion of these freedoms, largely 
self-imposed through a desire not to 
rock the boat. 

The economic assimilation of Hong 
Kong into China Is already complete. 
Technically speaking, the political as¬ 
similation will occur at midnight on June 
30, 1997. The cultural assimilation is 
I ongoing from both sides of the border 
and within a generation visitors to Hong 
Kong will shake their heads in disbelief 
that it was ever anything other than just 
a major city in China.♦ 

and that this summer on my way back to 
China I was detained at the airport in Hong 
Kong by Chinese Airline functionaires 
before being allowed to proceed to Beijing. 

I believe Deng opened the door, but no 
one can chart the exact path China will pur¬ 
sue, only the general direction. Wo have to 
support Deng, he is the only great man that 
we have. He is greater than Mao and even 
greater than Sun Yat-sen. 

Deng is putting the quality of living con¬ 
ditions ahead of human rights, assuming 
that human rights and equality of rights will 
follow. People who supported the Tianan¬ 
men demonstrators did not care, about 
human rights. They were defending the 
egalitarian society against the inequality 
caused by economic reform. Not mary care 
for democracy in China. Even the students ; 
who seem to have all the answers don't 
know enough about democracy. If Prime 
Minister Li Bang were to give them democ¬ 
racy by decree, telling them: “Here’s 
democracy, you can hare it/ 1 they wouldn't 
know what to dp with it. 

. . ’ . ' i 1 

/Y Are you going to write about 
* these unpopular truths after 
your return to China later this year? 

A As I said, I hope to work for the 
• Guqng Ming Daily again. “Guang 
Ming” means.‘'bright/* In 1989, the 
Students carried a sign that read: “Bright 
paper is not bright,” I hope there wilLbe 
no need for such a. sign in the future. ♦ 
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Adapting 

By Dave Barry 

I TOOK an immediate liking to 
the Japanese culture, because it 
has a fascinating and wonderful 
quality that for want of a belter 
tcim I will call: "lack or height." 

I have read that, on the average, 
the Japanese ore getting taller, 
but at the moment they seem to 
he about the same height as jun¬ 
ior-high-school students. 

Throughout my adult life, I 
have described myself as being 
■about six feet tall." Growing up, 

1 was always one of the smaller, 
punier boys. But in Japan i was 
big. 1 started noticing as soon as 
we got off the plane. We were 
walking through a crowded air¬ 
port concourse, and I realized 
that 1 could look over the top of 
everybody clsc’s head. 

This was a recurring observa¬ 
tion of mine for (he entire time 
we were in Japan. We'd be in 
some beautiful temple, or on im¬ 
portant museum, and Beth and 
Robby would be having signifi¬ 
cant cultural insights, and l Y d be 
saying: "Hey! I'm die tallest per¬ 
son in this temple or museum!" 

I'll get the bad news out of die 
way right up front: Tokyo is 
ugly. U looks like it was hit by an 
ami-charm missile. It Jmd the bad 
fortune of being almost entirely 
rebuilt after World War II, during 
what architectural historians refer 
to as the "Age of Making Every¬ 
thing Look Like a Municipal 
Parking Garage, But Without the 
Warmth." 

And it goes on for miles. To¬ 
kyo is huge. Something like IS 
million people live there, and 1 
would estimate dial at any mo- 
mem, 14.7 million of them are 
lost. This is because the Tokyo 
wcei system holds iho world out¬ 
door record for randomness. A 
map of Tokyo looks like u tub of 
hyperactive bait. There is virtual- 
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Dave Barry Does Japan: Part Two 

to an exotic culture, or fun with fugu 


Tokyo. Look ai a detailed map. 
Look for street names. There are 
tartly any. This Is one of the 
biggest, busiest, most important 
utlc? in the world, and most of 
the streets don't have names. 

But wait! There's more! On 
these streets without names, there 
buildings with meaningless 
numbers! Yes! Number 17 could 
“ right next door to Number 
J*li which could bo miles from 
Number 342! 

, So getting io an unfamiliar des- 
tiMhon in Tokyo is basically a 
.mailer of going on a Treasure 
v|®} from Hell, especially if you 
speak or read Japanese. 

We couldn't lake many taxis in 
10 *yo. because we had no way 
■o tell the drivers where we v/ant- 
* 10 So- We often rode the suh- 
Jfj' 5 'which arc (of course) clean 
5? efficient, but sometimes very 
JJJ'J'dpd. No doubt you've seen 
of Japanese subway work* 
"• shoving commuters inio-a 
i.bEK-X visibly 




W would nev^ ^ a ttum jft c 

the US. But the Japanese 
Hi*.** more cooperative 
“J Mcile and group-oriemed. 

ft seemed & though 
flSJ 1 f® population of Tokyo al- 

. / W&S'UwiArtna iuit. 


seemed to be wearing darkish 
conservative dresses, often with 
hats and high heels. All the chil¬ 
dren seemed to be wearing some 
kind of school uniform. It was 
like a giant funeral. We didn't 
wear particularly casual clothes 
over there, but I always felt like 
The Hippie Tourist. Not that any¬ 
body ever said anything. Nobody 
ever hassled us about anything in 
Japan, but people always nouced 
us, frankly because we were dif¬ 
ferent, and I think the Japanese 
find being different fascinating, 
because it's the one thing, above 
all, that they're raised not to be. 

I certainly would never say 
anything judgmental about anoth¬ 
er culture, but in certain food- 
related areas, the Japanese are 
clinically insane. The new culi¬ 
nary rage when we were in Japan 
was to eat fish (hat were still 
alive. People pay top yen in fine 
Tokyo restaurants for live, gasp 




ing fish. The waiter brings you 
your fish, still gasping, then 
quickly slices it open right at 
your table, then you're supposed 


to eat it while 
the fish is star-' 
ing at you 
with a facial 
expression 
that says, "Go 
ahead and en¬ 
joy yourself! 
Don't mind 
j" me! Ill be 

jr dead fairly 

\j soon!" 

t And that's 

I j ' 1 /J not wc ‘ r ri - 
I /VWj cst culinary 
I / ff) 7 activity that 

TTnn ( the Japanese 

engage in. 

Vfify There is also 

fugu. This is a 
kind of blow- 
fish that the 
Japanese east raw. So far, you ore 
not surprised. You are saying: 
"Big deal, the Japanese cat a lot 
of raw fish." Well, what you arc 


apparently not aware of is that 
fugu contains an extremely lethal 
poison. It's the Blowfish of 
Doom. The liver of the male and 
ovaries of the female contain one 
of the most toxic substances in 
nature, for which there is no anti¬ 
dote, which means that if your 
fugu is pot prepared exactly right, 
with all of the dangerous organs 
removed, you arc soon going to 
meet the Big Maiire d‘ In the Sky. 

Clearly this is a fish that Moth¬ 
er Nature is telling us we should 
leave underwater, but to the Japa¬ 
nese it is a great delicacy. Every 
year they eat tons of it. They'll 
pay the equivalent of hundreds of 
dollars to eat it, and every year 
several people die because their 
fiigu was prepared wrong. I think 
one useful Japanese phrase they 
should include in the tourist 
guidebooks is: Does this particu¬ 
lar dish kill you if prepared im¬ 
properly? ■ 
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By David Scliulniurm 

FOR OVER 700 years, mediae¬ 
val 'Spain was the scene or spo¬ 
radic conflicts involving Jews, 
Muslims and Christians. Yet in 
spite of distrust, discord and en¬ 
demic quarrelling, members of 
the three religious groups en¬ 
gaged in fruitful business, ex¬ 
changed ideas and shared culture. 
Art, architecture, literature, sci¬ 
ence and daily life reflected this 
complex common experience. 

Five hundred years after the 
end of this period, the Jewish 
Museum is presenting Convivcn¬ 
cia: Jews, Muslims and Chris¬ 
tians in Mediaeval Spain at The 
New-York Historical Society un¬ 
til December. The exhibition ex¬ 
amines cultural in icr-relationships 
mnong Jews, Muslims and Chris¬ 
tians in the centuries from the 
Muslim conquest of Spain in 711 
to the defeat of the last Muslim 
ruler and the expulsion of the 
Jews and Muslims in 1492. 

Over 100 objects are on show, 
including rare and beautiful med¬ 
iaeval manuscripts, textiles, ar¬ 
chitectural fragments, ceramics 
and metalwork. 

ConvIvcncEo is a Spanish term 
used to describe the coexistence 
or living together of the throe ma¬ 
jor Tberian religious groups. In 
terms of the cultural history of 
this part of Europe, Convivcncia 
has also been cited as a notable 
instance of productive inter¬ 
change amidst conflict and crisis. 

As Thomas Glick observes in 
an introductory note to the ac¬ 
companying catalog, "Convivcn¬ 
cia .... must encompass the ability 
of persons of different ethnic 
groups (o step out of their ethni¬ 
cally bound roles in order to In¬ 
teract on a par with members of 
competing groups, 11 


FEi 
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Convivencia: 

Seven hundred 
years of creativity 
in harmony 


He Cites [lie example of Mude- 
jars (Muslims living under Chris¬ 
tian rule) who were recruited as 
soldiers in spite of their ethnic or¬ 
igin. 

Many of the works in the exhi¬ 
bition were made by and for the 
Jewish and Muslim communities 
of mediaeval Spain, communities 
that lost most of their material 
culture upon being expelled in 
1492. Included arc extremely rare 
objects such as two 14th-century 
lamps used during the Jewish Ha- 
nukkoh festival and pieces of 
stucco nnd tile decoration from 
the Alhambra. 

An outstanding example of 
mediaeval art is a 14th-century 
synagogue carpet which bears 
both a Jewish motif and a Kufic 
inscription praising Allah. Iris 
the oldest surviving caipct from 
medieval Spain. 

Leaves from the first illustrated 
Haggadah (the Talmud section 
dealing with the Exodus), printed 
in Spain in the late I5th century, 
provide an interesting example of 
cultural creativity during the 
years prior to the expulsion of 
Jews from the Iberian peninsula. 
Many of the Jews received sanc¬ 
tuary in the Ottoman empire and, 
to this day, thrive in the econom¬ 
ic sccLor of modem Turkey. 



Interior of Palacio del Rey Pedro in Seville 


A particularly beautiful exam¬ 
ple of a Hebrew Bible, c. 1460, 
preserves motifs first developed 
in the stucco decoration of Mus¬ 
lim architecture. Other manu¬ 
scripts with abstract decorations 
are likewise based on Muslim art 
and clearly demonstrate the inter¬ 
action of cultures characteristic 
of mediaeval Spain. 

One of the earliest Works in the 
exhibition is the fragment of a 
10th century Islamic sundial, 
found in Cordoba, which was 


used to determine Lhc five times 
of daily prayer. A most striking 
example of Convivcncia was the 
Jewish, Muslim and Christian 
participation in the development 
of science. 

Particularly important are man¬ 
uscripts on science like the Li¬ 
bras del Saber dc Astronomia of 
Alfonso X, the Wise (1252-840), 
a compendium of scientific trea¬ 
tises, most of them by Jewish sci¬ 
entists, produced under the pat¬ 
ronage of Alfonso. 
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Also included arc dime Spanish 
astrolabes, instrumcnls for deT 
mining latitude: One with rZ 
star names, a second with Arabfc 
inscriptions and the third S 
Hebrew names, which attesl « 
the dynamic intellectual aedvitv 
of the three groups. y 

In Excclsis Dei Thecaume 
(called "Vidal Mayor"), RS 
silcly illuminated law code com¬ 
missioned by King James 1 of Ar- 
agon in 1247. depicts Jews 
Muslims and Christians in sever’ 
S.,° ( f . Ils "’injures, indicating 
that the King's law applied to all 
three religious groups. An 11th- 
ccntury, intricately carved Ivory 
casket depicts humans drinking 
or playing music in a garden 
birds, leaves nnd animals. For 
Muslims, the garden was the lo¬ 
cation for intellectual and social 
gatherings and also symbolized 
paradise. 

There arc only three extant 
mediaeval synagogues in Spain 
and the Jewish Museum bor¬ 
rowed decorative elements from 
two of them: The Cordoba syna¬ 
gogue and El Transito, Toledo. 
These will be compared with 
similar decorations from Chris¬ 
tian and Islamic buildings like 
the Las Duenas convent m Cor¬ 
doba and the renowned Islamic 
palace of the Alhambra in Grana¬ 
da, demonstrating the shared ar¬ 
chitectural vocabulary and com¬ 
positions of all three groups. 
m Regarded in retrospect as the 
"Golden Age," Convivcncia 
marked an extraordinary period 
in Spain's history, when die coun¬ 
try's three major religious com¬ 
munities mistrusted each other 
and were often at war with each 
other, yet engaged in mutual 
business and creativity, which 
was to leave a rich legacy of cul¬ 
ture. ■ 
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Forever fascinating: Central Asia revisited 


By Naseem Abdallah 

WASHINGTON — 'FOR the lust 
of knowing what should not be 
known,' travellers and poets have 
made their journeys, real and im¬ 
agined. to 'divine Bukhara and 
happy Samarkand.' 

If the British poet James Elroy 
Flecker, whose poem has become 

synonymous with the Central 
Asian cities, were alive today he 
most certainly would have set out 
on his Ooiden Journey To Samar¬ 
kand. 

I For centuries the cities have 
fired the imagination of travellers 
and writers —^even of those who 
never visited them. 

•Marco Polo, who passed 
. through these cities in the 13Ui 
century, marvelled at their gran¬ 
deur. British poets and writers 
1 like Marlowe, Milton, Keats and 
Kipling have all taken flights of 
fantasy through the 'silken 1 route, 
Oscar Wilde got completely 1 car¬ 
ried away and Ignored all facts of 
botany, He wrote of ‘Bukhara . 
whore red lilies blow:' 

Both cities were cldscd to non- 
Muslims In . the 18th century but- 
yet they continued to fascinate 
those who heard of their glorious': 
-'past. . 

: Mosques and madrOssahs were - 
• the centers of Islamic learning- 
and tradition In Bukhara, but the • ■ 
city which'once boasted of.hav.-: 
ing a different niosque for each 1 
day of the year to pray in was'left 
with Only one madrassah and a 
handful of mosques; - when the- 
Communists overthrew the feudal ‘ 
rulers in 1920. ' 
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The Registan Square in Samarkand 


.Samarkand, with its famous 
Muslim landmarks like the Reai- 
stan Square, was also cut off 
from the outside world during the 
communist clampdown when the 
whole of Central Asia was closed 
to foreigners. But. the legends of 
those iwo ernes persisted and aid 

being revived against the back- 
drop- of • political and social 
change (hat are taking place jn 
the region... 

, With die world embroiled in 
major ethnic problems Bukhara 
has once figain emerged from be- 
hind the .walls of-inaccessibility 
tp d splay the startling mix of. 
peoples who have-inhabited the 
city For centuries. 

_ Uzboks,vTa|iks,- Jews. Arabs, 
Russians, Indians, Turkmen, Per- 

^Chinese have 
^l .made .their mark on the cuj|u- 


ral and economic aspects of the 
city.. 

One of several oases along the 
famous Silk Route which linked 
Europe with East Asia, Bukhara 
: was a mqjor market center for 
carpels apd textiles. In this cos- 
;mqpol,ian society, cloth and. 
c othuig became a means of visu¬ 
al communication, used to coii- 
yey information regarding a per^: 

; J°5* religious affiliation - 
and level of wealth. 1 ’ 1 . ; 

f^P'ng reforms 
fought about by Mikhail Qorba- 

' of 8 la snost In the 

Jate 198 Os many of the .mosques 
reiigion were reo- 
pencd. H^vlng kept their tradi- - 
in sccrec y‘ continuing" 
jjrr 1 ..., l greater opeiiness was 
difficult but not impossible. The " 
■^Wtral Asians' success In jpain- 


Laining a cultural identity under 
enormous hardship is now being 
applauded in different parts of 
the world with shows and exhibi¬ 
tions from Central Asia's two 
most famous cities. 

Earlier this year, the Institute 
uii Monde Arabc in Paris put on 
show the intricate pottery pro¬ 
duced in Samarkand. The exhibi¬ 
tion, entitled Terras Secretes de 
Smarcande (Secret Lands of Sa¬ 
markand) opened in June and 
generated great interest from the 
cross-section of people who live 
in the French capital. 

Another exhibition at the Tex¬ 
tile Museum In Washington rc- 
nqotcd the ethnically diverse her¬ 
itage of Central Asia, little 
known to the outside world for 
much of the 20th century. Buk~ 
hard: Traditional Weavings from 

Cmral ** ia present¬ 
ed 20 boldly patterned hangings, 
.garments and carpets selected 
Jrom the museum's, col lections. 

These tum-of-the-century silks 
anfj carpets, created in or around 

jjj? C & 0 £ BuWiara present- 
day Uzbekistan highlight three 
Characteristic forms of textile an 
from the Bukhara region. They 
represent 4hree distinct textile 
technologies, each Meeting the 
origins /of the people who use 
them Ikat dyeing, pile carpet 

weaving and emWoldery. ‘ . 

, Dc ?igns of the vibrant silk wall 

S’® (pvtoh) and robe, 
mqlaO which were on show ob¬ 
tain . Ineir characteristic bliured 
•odges from the ikaf dyeing pro¬ 
ws? which has its ^ India, 

^d .aro wj^ess. to the cohfribu- 


lion mnde by the Hindus who set¬ 
tled In the region. 

This colourful ikat cloth, gener¬ 
ally woven in long narrow strips, 
was available commercially in 
19ih-ccnlury Bukhara and was 
used for a variety of purposes. 
Ikat robes were given os gifts of 
honor, bestowed upon selected 
individuals by members of the 
ruling nrislocracy. 

The Turkish-speaking republics 
of Central Asia — Turkmenistan, 
Kyrghzstan, Kazakhstan and Uz¬ 
bekistan, boast rich textile tradi¬ 
tions. Bukhara has been a major 
rug trading center for centuries 
and rugs from surrounding areas 
which were traded in Bukhara 
came to be named after the city. 

Locally produced rugs of the 
19th century, sometimes called 
Ersari-Beshir, themselves betray 
Bukhara's position as a trading 
center, exhibiting the influence of 
both rural and urban design tradi¬ 
tions of the region and the cross- 
influences of the different cul¬ 
tures Lhat exist there. The pile 
weavings selected for the exhibi¬ 
tion have designs which were 
possibly derived from ikat pat¬ 
terns, 

. Carol Bier, curator of the East¬ 
ern Hemisphere Collectipns at 
The Textile Museum, believes 
that against the backdrop of cur¬ 
rent events in Central Asia, the 
exhibition provided one means of 
iurthcr understanding and appre¬ 
ciating the peoples and cultures 
of . Central-Asia as they emerge 
from the shadow of the Soviet 
Union. ■. ■. 

.. . Academic File 
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Programs on 
f Jordan 
Television 
from 
21-27 
November 


ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 — America's Funniest 
Home Videos 
9:00—-Perspective 
9:30 — Saturday Variety Show 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Feature Film, 'Evi¬ 
dence of Power*. Starring Gor¬ 
don Jump. A student of criminol¬ 
ogy works in his summer 
vacation on solving die mystery 
of a series of murders in a small 
town. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 — Family Matters 
9:10 — Documentary, Niitinnsil 
Geographic Special. 'Ele¬ 
phants' 

10:00 — News In English 
10:20 — Law and Order 

MONDAY 

8:30 —Sihs 

9:10 — A Fine Romance 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Touch and Die, a 
powerful drama about a journalist 
who uncovers a worldwide nucle¬ 
ar cartel. 

TUESDAY 

8:30 — The Gulden Girls 
9:30 — Mulgrel 
JOjOO—N ews In English 
10:20 — When the Lion Roars 

WEDNESDAY 

WO-Saved By The Bell 
fJJ Spot Light 
JjlO— Clucdn 

—News in English 
iU:20—The Cowra Breakout 








Michael Gambon stars as Malgret, Tuesday 9.30 


THURSDAY 

8:30 — Uncle Buck 
9:10— Civil Wars 
111:00— News in English 
10:20 — Movie (if the Week, 
'Margaret Buurke White'. Star¬ 
ring Fur;ill Fawcett and Fredrick 
Forrest. The true story of a daring 
woman photographer who dares 
to go places where no man has. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 — Too Close for Comfort 
9:10 — Nonni nnd Manni 


Top Pep Albums Top Video Rentals 


L Erotica, Madonna. Warner 

• Bros 

2i ^plugged, Eric Clapton, Re- 

. prise 

... Automatic for the People, 

. Wamor Bros. 

. *.Tbe . _ 


New 
Prince • 
Album, 
Mate ' 

ondthe 

npg. 

^•nief 

;3tor 




■ Epic 

’ t'&’&'Gabriel.Gcmm 
uin, Alice in Chaim. Cwlum- 


:: ?$&$***&*» J 

f, ;; ™*«/U|X0»n 

' ' ^ I 


1. Basle Instinct, Michael Doug¬ 
las, Sharon Stone. Live Home 
Video 

2. My Cousin Vinny, Joe Pescl. 
Marisa Tomel. Fox V idco 

3. Fried Green Tomatoes, Kathy 
Dales, Jessica Tandy. MCA/ 
Universal Home Video. 

Video 

4. Thunderheart, Vat Kilmer, 
Fred Ward, Columbia Tristar 
Home Video 

5. Beethoven, Charles Grodin, 
Bonnie Hunt, MCA/Universal 
Home Video 

6. While Men Can’t Jump, 
Woody Harrelson, Wesley Snipes, 
Fox Video 

7. Final Analysis, Richard Gere. 
Kim Basinger. Warner Home i 
Video 

&. Medklne Man, Sean Connery, 
Lorraine Bracco, Hollywood 
Home Vide 

9. The Lswnftio wer Man, Pierce 
Brosnnn. Jeff Fahey, Columbia 
Tristar home Video - 1 • 

2D. White Sands, Willem 
Mickey Rotirke, Warner Home 
Video 


HOROSCOPE 


☆ 






^« k r T ‘ P: M °" day ' mum ' s thc D »nT even ask questions in 
class. Concentrate on doing the work 

ARIES <21 March-19 April): Don't believe everything you hear A 
rumor could be misleading. S y ' A 

q^ R V S -i 20 A P ril ' 20 Ma y> :Y °u should be able to gel a lot done 
mi f S! gain W,n put you in excc,len l shape. 

F . p 1 May-20 June): A co-worker may noL do his or her share 

cSSEf] T? Sure ™ 0K ^ * cl in lo a tough spot. 

ability to J v 2 if U ," C ' 22 Ju ' y): Romancc ma y Set in the way of your 
ability io pay attention, a powerful force is at work 

(23 JUly ' 22 A “® USt): You ma y find hard to get much done 
unless you go along with domestic pressures 

VIRGO (23 August- 22 October): You'll soak up information. Cram 
as much work as you can into every day. 

dn„ B , R h A , u (23 R SePl T‘; er ' 22 Oc,0l,er): Hold °" 10 money. Sell, 

re' SlnMl y COnSOrvmivc wi " 1 opinions. An old do- 
mesuc conflict could pop up. 

SCORPIO (23 October. 21 November): You'll get just about whut- 

SAG1TT A PIi Ig S r r? r il' "** d0 "' 1 ' e ° VC “ ny ro0ra for doubt - 
SAGITTARIUS <22 November- 21 December): Although you're 

CAPRirSUTSl n ha ‘ y0 “ S " y - You coul11 misunderstood. 
CAPR'CORN (22 Decembcr-19 January): Altcnd a club meeting 

end you'll get thc ms,dc scoop. That's also a good lime to work with a 
group of people. 

R ?h U t RIlJS f 20 u, Ja,,Uary - 18 Februar y> : You ma y fed kind of slug¬ 
gish. You probably aren't coming down with a cold, but take .precau¬ 
tions anyway. y 

PISCES (19 February. 20 March): Contact with a friend who comes 
from far away will be valuable. Be careful with your work. 


10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — The Antagonists 
11:10 —Mr Bean 

FRENCH PROGRAM 

SAMEDI 

6:05 — Lcs A ventures du Bos- 
co 

6:25 — Envoye Special 
7:00 — News in French 
7:15—FenStreSur 

DIMANCHE 

5:30 — Rfives D'Enfants 
, 5:37—Jeux Sans Frontleres 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—Le Journal deL'Hktoire 

LUNDI 

6:00—Pif et HercuJe 
6:10—Les Chevaliers du Ciel 
7:00—News in French 
7:15 — Magazine Spnrtif 

MARDI 

6:06—Michel Valllant 
6:30—La Famine JRamdan 
7:00 — News in French 
7:15—Obsidienne . 

MERCREDI 

6:00 — Des Trains pas comme 
lesautres .. 

7:00 -r News, in French 
7:15— Varieties 

JEUDI 

5:30—Au Plaislr de Dieu : 
7:00—News in French 
7:15 — Les Images de 
L'Histoire ' 

V£NDRED| ■; 

5^0—La Raison D'etat 
7:00 — News in French 
7:15—Varieties ! : . 


Dining 
O u t 




Amman-Tel. 668193 
P.O.Box 9403-Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 DAROTLJO : 
Ideal Residence For .- 
Expatriates and 
Businessmen 



• UbnwM Hon P'oMrvM 

• Oriental OuklM 

• Eropem JpeeMRIn 

- Stajk TRftsf, 

-Pappe»8Wah . , '. • 

- Flat Mlfrrtn - •, l ■ 

-Ponfci 

«- - oimmi cm*}*, uii Zftt* ■ 

Towor Bldg. 23rt Floor ' ' 

. For Rworvattorr Tet: 634034/5 


For A Superb Meal 
Think of 

(Amigo NabMl) 

Oriental Appetizers & 
European! Food, 

: Located in a quiet 
. central; ^rea, : 

lstcireIe, Jebel 
{■ ■ ''.'Ariimaft:' “ 
Tel: 638031 & 622617 


The first A best 
Chinese Restaurant 
In Jordan 

1si Circle, Jaba! Amman, near 
Ahffyyahfihis School 

Open deify l2M0-3:30 

p.m. 

6:30-Midnight 


The first haute cuisine . 
menu designed for those 
who lave fine food. It mir- 
rors.our special styles and 
■ ta$le,ktielS.. 

: Warm, Hospitable. 

Shepherd Hotel 

for your reservations call 
• ' 639197 



JetetAmman - first Orele 










































































Reportage 

Les ballons 
du desert 

Un ballet de montgolfteres a enchant^ cette semaine, les paysages 
sumaturels de Wadi Rum. Quatre dquipes fran9aises se sont 
rdservd un cared de del bleu 

UNE MANIFESTATION cxccp- pip ^, a .,. - _ 

lionncllc dans un silc cxccpiioR- ,-ft: 

ncl. Tel c« |, comments in: do M&'U » ->V 

spcclaicurs. Cette competition, il 'V:' 1 . /►.'VV-^ .< -i '■ 

csivraj, nc manque ni dc chorine • v . Vb '&■ V : X / /■ *■ 

prcmitrc au Moyen-orient. Cin- <■ ; ■-'•'4* v 2 . '' 

, quanic-et-un ballons sc disputem /.f /■',■ •. 

pendant quatre jours, la premiere • ■ OcJ-'i^ ^3-r ‘ ' .. - 

place d'une course prcstigieusc, ' •'.-V-V.v, :'#>•.;:»! v^.-: V -i . • v*. , ■; 

dans le cicl toujours bleu du sud ■;//’ V.'.‘ '' l “ ; ^ v- ; - .-i*" ' . •, 

dc la Jordanie. A condition que la ; : K i\ ^V.-,. .' 

chance soil au rendez-vous: di- ' ‘ . 7 ';-. 

manche aprfis-midi, premier jour V--* '■ • ■'■ v 1 ; '■ 

ouvert au grand public, un vent : ' '* 

ton a eloue les ballons au sol! Au , ,• *' ■ J..X i' •']; < ■-/ 9 ' 

grand dam dcs nombreux officio- i : X'"-?. r.:*'-. -V" • 1 ■ 

nados venus de louio la Jordanie, ■■ ■'i ! !-‘V *'.;■/ • *\ m •' V . .-. ! v • 

pour rfiver devant ces drfilcs = :. : ‘ 

doiscaux du dfiseit. •. • •'!;'• i - s ;;’v- \ r t z J »• \- 

Ceue compelIiion nc compte ' I7". '>' t ' : f /r - : • A 0 , 1 \ :: ' v -■ ■ 

•pas pour le Champfonnat du I-i. ■?'- 
monde. Pourtam, les quatre- 1 

vincts metljeurs piloics dc la spd- V 

cialit^ avaiem lours noms, in- 

noir sur blanc sur la m 

des panJcipnms. Quai/e tquipcj ^MKir *’ r ' ^ -fn 

Iran fa isc s 1c Pour 

la pluport, jes concurrents ne sont 

pos des profcssionncls, "C'csi ^ 'V 

unc scion 

d'un ballon 

tricoloro. "Dans noire dquipe, il y nn » oi - . HH 

a un tapissicr, un dessinaicur, un aalle * de ballons surfoiid de Wadi Rum • ™ 

ll«w EmSE ?m taSK 5? risSep ““• «*IWalsaciome 

gffiSPWffiW'-- 

Wadi hum som des v-Icib «,•(!- omii^ avtmidemvenirau llill "oire airivio dan^e ^ 

: , : g. , =s l,1 NaL u ifi i it 

. ..fete SS^ 

. JJowiltm de ItaSSSurtdBn*. DOSsfbieTn^"” ta - plu! C011rle C “#? ru,rteni bre 

Hussein. Le parterre cst corncob ^ ne conr >aissance par- “ e ! ^page du ballon Polymlx 

de personnaiitds locales de cSS a} 1 * de ,a %>*** * la dircciion 37- EnthpusiahidsTM 

dip Ionia liqueset de; jolimaffi 1 SkS"/ pnrnord ialepourla tto;Wadi .Rum, P ils‘. 

.venus du mqndc enifer. Dfibut de 1 S „ . . . oomplent, dfes la fin de la comnl- 

la course. Huits vols sont au pro- quelques problfimia j^on, parfir & 1’aventure. lU veu- 

gramme. Des vob deprfcismh e, „Wcs prf- >«i! visl^ | a Jpidanle dm! S; . 

exigeanl une. binie SlS SStStWV iivkmdt^ m- \ 

des Vents et de I'esnae^ "!■(«« ■ ;'^ u w oans ie_ del de Jordame." rouver la Rrisaille i<* - 

ges dpreuves consist?5 fadre tom- ^ un J® 1 f ran ^* 8es< ?«n Becker l QT S sa5 

ber un nibanjesid do 70 grammes: : ce dd^'^^hSe Sf2,°^ er 

i molas ide yingt metres' d'une. tagnS ?° n ~ ■ f^^C^ancc)' en. ' septembre 

sstes%-s ^*SS?HS»=- ■■S5f^satt:5s£S?■ 


Lb?; • 

7'V‘ ■J 

til 


Ballet de ballons surfohd de Wadi Rum 


• Au Progranwne de la compdii- 
tion: Le rotour au bercair. Il 
S’t de ddcollcr d'un cndroiL 
choisl, de volcr cinq fi six kll- 
■ ometres avanl de revenir au lieu 
de rassemblement. Le tout dans 
un temps impost Une autre’ 
epreuve, pardculiferemem dfili- 
cate, consiste k parcourir en une 
hoqre la distance la plus courte ' 
possible.' Une connaissance par- 
raite de la force et de la direction 
ocs vents est primordiale pour la 
rdussir.' • 

quelques probl&nra v 
d micndance, , les dquipcs prt- 
sentes scmblent sadsfaites do leur ' 

. s^aur dshs le cjel de Jrirdsnie/ 
i.CcUe, compdunon. dans un tel 
S'to j&l exccpUoimelle, survoler 

c i lp ^ ncnc ^ “nlque. 1 
Ges d^leme^ un Heu mara(id . 
pur mistoire: on a rlmprtSn • 
Lavvr^ice. : 

d Arable affirme Jefln Becker* • 
vette dquipe fraucalse* sppn-, : 


sonsde par unc socidtd alsacienne 
d impqr^xport. est dmervcillde 

^r!- CCUC1 qu on ,ui ^serve. 
Depots noire amvdo dans le dd- 
sen, nous sommes sans cesse l n - 
vltds ppr des gens des, environs 
Nous ayons beaticoup voyagd, 
mals nousavons raremenl yuek" 

de Idquipage du ballon Polymlx 
numdro 37. Enthpusiairidsp^ 

leur experience de Wadi Rum ils 
compient, d&s la fin de ,a^mnpl! 
tiuon, partir & I’aventure. fig V eu- 
lent visiter la Jordanie dans lous , 
coins et recoins hvant di rj* 

muver la grisaille et la rpuiine 
i ^“N ^ganisS: 

■ 

.atonfer; n'oublleta paj ^ S : 
ff«e. ''cxpddidon . 

. , : :■ - i-j;t'.:iRIetix 


Ce soir au Marriott 21h30 

Christian Escoude, 
jazzman frenchy 

LES JOURNAUX et magazines 
rrangals ne tarissent pas dotages 
lorsqu'ils parlent de Christian Es- 
coud$. "Eblouissant, k fnire pfiHr 
plus d un confrere amdricain" *c- 
rit Rock and Folk. Pour Jazz 
Magazine, M sa place est inddnia- 
blemement au tout premier rang 
des guitarisies actuels". "Un En¬ 
gage est en (rain de se con- 
struire" ose Tdldrama. Mais quel 
Ce o P er sonnage trds trds 
etrange? C est sans nul doute Pun 
des guitaristes les plus Inventife 
du Jazz franjais. Fiche signald- 
Jique; Christian Escoudd, nd en 
1947, a appris k jouer de son in¬ 
strument favor! dds I'flge dc 10 
ans. Cinq ans plus lard, ses pru- 
fesseurs (son p&re et son onde) 
lancent dans sa direction un re- 

Sa . rd .x?x niratif ' Leur Jcune dlfive 
est ddjh professionnel, 11 joue 
dans les bases amdricnincs de In 
rCgion d Angoulfime. 

Ses maitres? Ce sont les plus 

hnrdt S DeDufa S lQ7S d fi ,Q gl J I . lllre J n/z: T«l Farlnw uu Django Rein- 
S 'orsankd nn hni pnrt,C, i )e , c l ,iu l uti « nn(?e festival de Su- 
ToifiiS In Rn Hn« L R $ tlhurtIl > muslque. 

Nice L'odcaslnn rlw. an ^, cs 7 ®» ^coudd pnrticipe mi Festival de 
jouer avcc Stni? « 8 n»f r r> nvec le ( |u»rtetle de John I.cwLs, de 
Wc SA rnL^? 111 K r uns - Au cours Uc 1980, John 
Etats-UnMu Brdsll ct au japon' Ur " ^ <,U ° qul Ie Cflnduit flUX 

av^^^aultaris^cinc!?^ Esco J l ^ 11 se prodult aussi hlen en duo, 
et le Jeune B?reli LaS?n? U « 1“ en lrio 8 ,b ‘d ,, i avee son fils, Eric, 
Jazzman^freS rS™^ , en quartc « e - ChrLstlan Escoudd, 
Garder le contnef a° derne> aime rctrouver ses racines. 

salt le breuf dans ip^b^p?l bu S en 1 . 97 , 1 h Paris » ^P Q£ l ue oil 11 fai ‘ 
couddmdledancsnnn^ 68 de a C0 P Jta,c frnnfaise. Rdsultat; Es* 
standards siands f p ?i|? 8 i anime j3 escon, P os i t i on s orlginalesetdcs 

me^ChrSamnSr^^F 0 ' 6 Porter ' Atmi “ s 

_ . • . ESeoudd part k la conqudte du public Jordanlen. 


.. . 

■k vl 


I VOIR... 


. CINEMA - " S£r Ie noire « 
pour nulls blanclies" nu V 
Lunili 23 novembre b W 
20h< ^’ IIL * “eu du crime" If, 

(1986), d'Andrt Tdchlnl, | 
avec Getberine Deneuve el f 

Victor Lanoux. Thomns, ' 

*“* v “ **■!» un 

petit village perdu du sud- 

: Eu?vSXf “ ^ C8C paSSepaS 8rand chow ' C€ 

novemhpp ^^l^rrandennes" au CCF, juiqu't 

Puente. daanS ®*’ auc, ^ ! "La niddiidrrande hdtdrocl 

comme un sys^ni>v?* Ve I , ' r8 C ° Inme une ,ma 8 e coh6r 
unllforiglnald" 86 ,n * lan 8 e se recompose ei 


interview de Christopher Van Hollen IP 
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Apres une carriere 
de 25 longues cui- 
nees au D £ parte- 
ment d'fctat ameri- 
cain, Christopher 
Van Hollen est de- 
venu consultant en 
affaires internation- 
ales. Ce spdcialiste 
du Moyen-Orient 
tente de decrypter le 
message de Clinton 
sur le processus de 
paix. Exdgdse 

LE JOURDAIN: Quel credit 
flevons-nous accord or mix pro- 
pos dledorulisles de Clinton. 
Not am meat en ce qui concerne 
le processus dc pnix? 

Christopher Van Hollen: Jc 
pense que vous deve/. fairc unc 
distinction emre les prnpos icnus 
lors de b campagne dlcctomle 
amdrieoinc, ct les ddelaratiuns 
failcs apris I’dleciion... Nous 
pourrions notcr quelques dissem¬ 
blances et peut-ciro des change- 
ments. Dcpuis le 3 novembre 
dernier, le Prdsidem dlu Bill Clin¬ 
ton a alTirmd ft deux reprises son 
souticn au procesus de paix du 
Moyen-Orient. 

11 espdre que les pourparlers 
vom se pmirsuivrc nommlemcnt, 
d'ici A sa prise dc function le 20 
janvicr proehain... Jc nc peux pus 
parlor pour lui. mais jc suis confi- 
ant. Je pense qu'il fern tout ce qul 
est en son pouvolr pour que le 
processus dc paix euiuimie. La 
nouydlc Administration vo met* 
Ire I'accent sur les questions intd- 
ncures, cn purlieu Her sur ia fai- 
blcsse dc 1'Ocononiic omfrlcoinc. 
Mais, jc pense qu'cllc va 
s mbresser dc iris prfis au proces¬ 
sus dc paix ct h la politique 
cirangfcro cn g<5n<5ral. 

Clinton pourrait uommer une 
personne de trfts haul rang au 
posto dc ndgoclatcur au Moyeu- 
Orjcnt. La vraic spdculaiiun k 
; racurc actuelle est qu’il pourrait 
designer I'ex-Prdsident. Jimmy 
^sncr 4 ou I‘ex chef du Ddparte- 
meiu d'Etat, James Baker. 

■ L-Js Con/shf^rcz-vous le pro-’ 

. dessus de paix comme un do* 

m J|ne rfcervi omtfrlcafn? 

■ Christopher Van Hollen: Lc 

* iJOto des U^.A est important, 

ccla nc signing pas que 
wtisdevons Jouer un rfKc cxclu- 
i 0ur * demiers, Shimon 

'*■'-'itnconirt lc President 
iS^ HoinJ Moubarok, lc 
r HS? : des ATfaires dtrangdres 

: Weals, .Roland Dumas dtait 
■ffjr ■Oplfe... Je pense que la 
2gfe,Ott(lWs. peuvemnous 
.T 1 * IWessuR de paix. 

• • infrt Fr<ln ^ <f«nandent 

. ?*;*** : m actif pour it* 



Christopher Van Hollen 

tlons Unles cl pour I'OLP. Les 
America Ins peuvent-ils accept¬ 
er ces Idtfcs? 

Christopher Van Hollen: Jc 
pense quo lo nouvclic Adminis¬ 
tration Clinton sera imdrossde par 
une solution multilaidralc aux 
problbmes. Mais jc ne suis pas 
s&r qu'cllc va prgvoir unc impli¬ 
cation significaiivc dc l'ONU 
dans lc processus dc paix... 

Pur ailleurs, les discussions en¬ 
ure llosni Moubarak cl Shimon 
Pdris pourruient aider nfin dc r 6- 


Isradlicns. L'Egyptc est lc seul 
pays arabc h cnlrclcnir dcs rela¬ 
tions diplomatics avee Israel, 
ct qui a dc bonnes relations avee 
I'OLP. 

LJ: Avee Padmlnlstration 
Clinton, le processus de paix 
va-t-U changer de visage? 

Christopher Van Hollen: Je 
pense que cela va Clre la continu¬ 
ation du processus present, qui 
est sur la voic dcpuis quinze 
mois. Jc nc vois aucune raison 


La vraie speculation a Vheure 
actuelle est qu'il pourrait 
designer I'ex-President, 
Jimmy Carter, ou Vex-chef du 
Departement d'Etat, 
James Baker. 



soudre certains probltmes dans ic 
coriflii fsradlo-palestinien. Yasser 
Arafat a effectud une visile au 
Caire, il a parld avee le Rrdsident 
Moubarak. Quelques jours plus 
lard, le ministre des Affaires 
dirongtrcs isnadlicn s'esl rendu 
daris la. capitate dgyptienne. Les 
Egyptians pcuyenl jouer un rfife 
d'inlcfmdjbirt: entre I'OLP. et les 


poqr qiic les pourparlers mulUIat- 
draux et bilatdraux nc cominuent 
pas sous 1'administralion de Bill 
Clinton. Je pense que le nouvedu 
President, comme je l'ai dit, va 
nommer une personnalitd impor- 
lante pour se charger de ce dossi¬ 
er, un homrae qui pourra trayaiU- 
er cn dtroite cooperation avee les 
au ires mombres du cabine t ; et 



fit# Amina C6 




avee le Congress. Cel homme doii 
avoir unc connaissance parLicu- 
li&rc dcs affaires Internationales. 
Troisiimenicnt, cclui-ci doit 
avoir pris conscience que nous 
sommes dans unc fire imemation- 
ale, qui suit la fin dc la guerre 
froidc et l'cffondrcment de 
1'Union sovi^iiquc... 

L.J: Bill Clinton, sera-l-il un 
President pro-lsradlien? 

Christopher Van Hollen: Je 
pense que Clinton aura unc ap- 
prochc dquitable dans la question 
isradlo-arabc. Jc pense qu'il va 
prendre en compte les positions 
isradlien'nes ct arabes. 

LJ: Autre prioritfi: Bill Clin¬ 
ton devrait s'attachcr aux ques¬ 
tions de la democratic et des 
droits dc 1'homme... 

Christopher Van Hollen: 11 l'a 
mentionnd au cours dc sa cam- 
pagne ct ccla va 6trc un dldmcm 
importnni dc la politique amdri- 
cainc. C'est pourquoi les Scents 
progrts dans lc sens dc la d£moc- 
raiie dans lc royaume dc Jordanie 
vonl continuer k fitre re£us favor- 
ablemeni aux Etats-Unis... Ce 
mois-cl, le roi Hussein a proposd 
la crdaiion d'un centre pour liveli¬ 
er la ddmocratie et les droits de 
1'homme dans lc monde arabc. Ce 
qui cst important, c'est que celte 
initiative vient de sa Majcstl elle- 
mfime. Cela n'a pas did soulevl 
par dcs groupes cn faveur des 
droits dc 1'homme. L'idle vient 
du plus haul niveau... 

LJ: Qu'en sera-t-il de 
PArabie Saoudite et des camps 
de detention en Israel? Dans un 
rapport. Amnesty International 
a rdeemment parld de torture 
dans l'^tat hlbrcu... 

Christopher Van Hollen: Am¬ 
nesty International. essaye 

d'implanter une branche rlgio- 
nalc cn Jordanie. Je pense que 
c’est un slgne trAs p tif. Four ce 
qui concern? js violations des 
droits de-1". nme dans d'atitrcs 
pays de 1: .Igion, j'espfirc que 
ccla sera soulignl par cct organis- 
me. Que ce soit dans les lerri- . 
loircs occupds ou ailleurs... Jc 
pense qulsrael doit rlpondre aux 
mimes standards en maiilre de 
droits de 1'homme que d'aulrcs 
pays. Chaque annle, le Ddparte- 
mcni d’Etat am dries in soumet un 
rapport sur lc fiujet au CongrAs,.. 

LJ: Clintoii va-t-il sou ten ir 
une nouvelte tournde de Baker 
au Moyen-Orient? 

Christopher, Van Hollen: Si 
M.Bakcr pense.que c'est dans son. 
Imdrll d'cntfeprcndrC tin voyage 
au Moyen-Orient, je pense que le 
nouveau President .. dlu 
1'approuvcra. Cela ddpend en fait 
de. M.Bakcr. S'il pense que ^ 
riels progrfes peuvent fitre fails,; 
a|or? que I'AdmlnlstfaiiOn Bush 
vjvra ses demicres Heurcs. ■ 

Propos recuclllls p^r Kate Dan¬ 
iels et Francis Mazqyer; . J 


Allons 
enfants!.. 

Le Congrfis urabe pour la 
protection des enfants, 
qui s'est tenu cette se- 
mninc it Tunis, constItue 
une {-tape cruciate sur la 
voie de la promotion des 
gdn {ratio ns futures. A 
cette occasion, les Nations 
Unles et la Llgue des 
Etats arabes ont 6t£ saisis 
de rapports peu rassu- 
rants, concernsnt les dl- 
verses conditions de vie 
tie millions d'enfants. 

Dans un monde arabe 
ou lc tnux de croissance 
de la population niteint 
des degrfis trts Clcvds, 1! 
est plus que temps de se 
pencher sur les condi¬ 
tions socio-dconomiqucs 
de plus d'un tiers de la 
population. II est souhnit- 
ablc que ce Congrfts ne se 
conlente pas d'dlaborer 
des recommandatlons, 
mais surlout, qu'il jette 
les jalons d'une legisla¬ 
tion renforqant les droits 
des enfants dans les foy¬ 
ers, dans la rue et dans 
les endrolts publics. 

Car de nos jours, il est 
inadmissible de voir des 
parents trainer des en¬ 
fants en bas-Age dans des 
restaurants, ffites, con¬ 
certs, maria ges et autres 
endroits qul prfisenlent 
des conditions environne- 
mentnles inadequate*. 

lndfipendamment de la 
position soclale des par¬ 
ents ct de leur droit h 
"vivre" et k se dlvertlr, 
I'enfant peut revendiquer 
son droit & un minimum 
de confort. Il relive de la 
mauvalse foi d'avancer 
I'argument de la pauvre- 
tfi pour justifier toute 
- negligence. 

Chaque pays devra fitre 
Jugl scion ses realisations 
en mntilre de protection 
des droits de I'enfant. Les 
systfimes cxficutifs devral- 
ent fitre dotfis 
d’lnstruments coercltifs 
■ dans le but de fnire re¬ 
specter ccs droits. 

Le Congris de Tunis 
n'aura rfiallsfi ses qbjec- 
tifs que lorsqu'll aura at- 
teint le comporfement 
des parents. Dfifendre 1 les 
enfants de I'lrak, de la 
Somalle et de la Palestine. 
et rfipondre k leurs ap- 
pels sera un crl dans le 
dfisert, tant que i'lndivldu 
arabe pe sera pas Cons- 
dent de la valeur in- 
tr ins A que de 1'enfani et 
de ses droits. ■ . 


Telephone 
leJourdohi 
648.298 652.^80 
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Would You 
Believe. 

There are now more 
than 1 million people ages 
90 to 100 in the United 
States, according to the 
Census Bureau. 

* * * 

Women in Switzerland 
didn’t win the right to 
vote until 197!. 

* * * 

Nearly 2.6 million el¬ 
derly U.S. residents suf¬ 
fer from alcoholism, ac¬ 
cording to government, 
estimates. 

+ * * 

“The Star-Spangled 
Banner" did not hecome 
the U.S. national anthem 
until 1931, more than 115 

years after it wbb written. 

* * * 

The U.S. government 
estimates that its resi¬ 
dents spent about $40 bil¬ 
lion on illegal drugs in 
1990. 

* * * 

In some parts of the 
world, cow dung is con¬ 
sidered to be a good medi¬ 
cine. However, it usually 
causes some kind of in¬ 
fection. 


★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE ★ thefarside 


By GARY LARSON 


ACROSS 
1 Rebuff 
5 Expensive 
fur 

TO Scream 

14 Lounge 

15 Entreaties 

16 Potpourri 

17 Vincinlty 

18 Sublease 

19 Puts to 
work 

20 Candidate 
for fiancee 

22 WearawBy 
by friction 

24 Shelter 

25 Uncertain 
attempt 

26 Agree 
29 Fairytale 

phrase 

33 Ewe cry 

34 - Haute 

36 Unified . 

37 — boy! 

39 Moaheof 

Israel 

41 Walked 

42 Pester 
44 Supports 

politically 


46 Compass 
heading 

47 English 
actress 

49 Mova.un- 
steadlly 

51 Skin spot 

52 Ghostly 

53 Singer Vic 

66 Fireproof 

stuff 

60 - Ben Adhem 

61 Kiel, for 
one 

63 Fight with 
lances 

64 Hardy girl 

65 Name 

66 First name 
in myste¬ 
ries 

67 Otherwise 

68 Plant parts 

69 Harvest 


DOWN 

1 Portion of 
marble 

2 Traditional 
knowledge 

3 Fermented 
drinks 


4 River in 
Nebraska 

5 Ren fast 

6 Vigilant 

7 Ringer 

B New Guinea 
port 

9 Property 

10 "Put - foot 
forward" 

11 Noted 
i lioness 

12 Told fibs 

13 Fail 
21 Man 

23 Theda of 
the silents 

25 Bundle of 
grain 

26 Ease up 

27 Glutted 

28 Tempting 
spirit 

28 Meeting 
for two 

30 Most unlike 
the best 

31 — for news 

32 Jewish 
feast 

35 Worker's 
hope 
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38 Quiet - 

40 Famous 
people 

43 Blackwood 

45 Play part 

48 PutBinto 
office 

60 Bed canopy 

62 Sacred song 

63 Palm fruit 

54 Genesis 
brother 

55 Mr. Hart 
of theater 

56 Before: 
pref. 

57 Fatigue 

58 Stewing pot 

59 Phase 

62 Islet 



"Ooooool Check It out, Edith! It's a quadraceraXopsV 


® Unnwml Pieii Syndicate 





Solution 

uau fciuuGu Ehhu 

r uuu uuwnu OJULIH 
ULLJUUULJUtJ U0MEHU 
r , c UIUJO Hi!WE 

ggDoaii UHHwciiawu 

HUH UtlULfU UUUtlU 

wwiau wuuatii uuuu 
9C1WEJQ felLULlUU CJQQ 
auuuiauiau uwhhbq 
^tmuu Huiuts 
uudulio ei mu iio El ho 
HfelODl UhHeJO SUou 
mm uutiijn ijuwfei 
iiMHQ Eiiiiinn nngiH 


na 
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JUKI MX 'BRIDGE v * 

By Gh assan Ghano nt J|| 


Defend with your life 2 - My partner's highest spade is the nine he played 

arid he couldn't havo more than a doubleton in view of 

■ W b ', d v y r ir l. ,h ° J Qp ? * e ™‘ ** 'ocovomd.:^ “ 10 



»» “ «»"•!« lum.Bnu my partner 
i fttftll haart'fram dummy by the 


^ * * * ^couraglng - The full hah* 





; j*-Afte^.sdmd 'thinking (using 


: <*.; ;A,y 


Egadl Willard's home eariyl Don't move — his 
vision's not very good, but his sense of smell and 
hearing are quite acute." 



Algerian . 641271/2 

Australian.637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.644635 

Bahrain.664 MS 

Belgian...6756H3 

Bulgarian.818151 

Canadian. 666124 

Chilean. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons. 677559 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate fleri. 622324 

Finnish Consulate.623443 

French. 641273/4 

Gemmn..................68935 

Greek.67233 

Hungarian.815614 

Indian.637262 

Iraqi . 639331 

Italian.638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese..672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti.675135/8 

Libyan.666118 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan.. ,...641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

Indonesian.....828911 

North Korean . 666349 

Norwegian Consulate. 637164 

Pakistani.622781 

Palestine.67751 1 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Phillipines. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari.644331/2 

Romanian . 667738 

Saudi Arabian. 814154 

South Korean.660745/6 

Spanish .........622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish.669177/9 

Swiss.686416/7 

Syrian. 641076 

Tunisian.67-1307/8 

Turkish .641151 

United Arab Emirates ..... 6-14369 

United Kingdom.8231(H) 

United States of America. 820101 

USSR.641158 

Yemen. 642381 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

UNDP.66X171/7 

UNRWA.6 (.919-1/S 

(Taiwan).6/1530 

UNICEF.. 629571 

Con. urSii Lanka.615312 

Con uf kvlaihl.69X851 


Airlines 


Alyen»lti(Air yenn-n) 



Air France.666055 / 667X21 

India .688301/2 

Air Lanka.6X7M0 


American Airlines 


Adria Airways.667029 

Austrian Airimes..6373K0/667U28 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Airways .641430 

China Airlines.637380 

Cathay Pacific.624363 

Cyprus Airways.667028 


tmiratca Airlines.662141 /67K321 
Air.. 653606/656616 


. u.ijnvo)nJimiu 

Hungarian Airlines.6J9295 

«*«.637827/644036 

http Airways. 628596/628598 

Japan Air Lines .630879 

.622175 

Korean Airlines... 676624/662236 

Kuwalu Airlines. 690144 

woyan Arab Airlines... 643831/2 


Malaysian Aulin*639575/6S344fi 



Sjfeta (G.sXj659791/641906 

hat Amiiiin ■ 


Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
American Centre Library. 641520 

British Council.636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Goethe Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish CulLural Centre.. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Ilnyu Arts Centre. 665195 

Hussein Youth Ciiy.667181/5 

Y-W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Amman Mun. Library. 637111 

Univ. of Jordan Lihrary.... 834555 


Concord. 677420 

Rju nbow. 625155 

p| aza. 674111 

Philadelphia.. 634144 

N »joi*m.675571 


wmm 


Shnktishir. 

. 668958 

Al-Jabul . 

.60666Q 

Kada . 

..665161/665153 

Al-Labadi . 


National. 



Rlfi70? 

Petra. 

. 605501 

Rabbit Amman... 

. 672424 

Al-Rimal. 

. 639861 

Al-Sumcr. 

.771707 

Satclitc. 

..625767/621471 

Star. 

. 604904 

Tigar. 

. 671931 

Trust. 

. 673312 

Al-Wnha . 

.674105 

Abu Dcggc. 

.644642/644906 

Anun Jarrar (Avis).6704981 

Amman. 

. 666327 


.641350 

Avis-Jitnar. 

.08/51000 

Budget . 

.604230 

Dc’us. 

. 669970 

Dir uni . 


Eurujvar. 

.601350/80 

General Services 

.674100 

Ciuir.. 

.660UIP. 



667181 

810491 

815410 

736572 

673713 

801233 

.676990 


Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports City. 

Orthodox Club. 

Royal Automobile Club- 

Royal Shooting Club. 

Royal Chess Club. 

Royal Racing Club.U9- 

Jordan Bridge Assoc. 


xj: 


Amman 

Crown.798181 

Philadelphia.663100 

Marriott.. 660100 

Regency .660000 

Jerusalem .665094 

InterContinental. 641361 

Ambassador. 665186 

Commodor.665181 

Middle East. 667150 

Grand Palace. 661121 

Tycho .661114 

International. 841712 

San Rock. 813801 

Alia Gateway.(08) 51000 

Amra . 815071 

Plaza .674111 

Aqaba 

Holiday Int'l.J12426 

Miramar..314340 

Al-Cazar. 314131 

Coral Beach.313521 

Aquamarina 1.316250 

Aqaba.314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hole].316636 


Emergencies 

Amman Govcmorale..91228 

Amman Civil Defence... 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid.271292 

Civil Defence Dept.661111 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgadc.198 

First aid.630341 

Blood Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence rcsucc.630341 

Police rescue.621111. 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia Airport.(UK) 53200 

KJ Flight Info.(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khalcdi Maternity.644281/6 

Aklch Maternity.642441/2 

Jahal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhus. J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shmeisoni.664171/4 

Slimcisan'i Hospital. 669131' 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muashcr Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdali.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, Abdali. 664164/6 

hnlian-Al-Muhajrecn.....777l01/3 
Al-Bashir, Ashrafich...,775111/26 

Army, Marka....891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.602240/50 

Amal Hospital.674155 

General 

Jordan Television.773111/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Ministry of Tourism. 642311 

Hotel complaints. 605S00 

Price complaints.661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordon and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service.623101 
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8 Ali* Airport (08)53 


Algeria.213 

Argentina.54 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia..61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria..4J 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain.9 ? 3 

Belgium...32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil.-.. 

Rio de Janeiro 21 
Brazilliafil 

Bulgaria...,. . . 359 

Sofia 2 

Canada.:.-. 1 

Ottawa 613 • 

Chile-.-. 56 

Santiago 2 

Cyprus......... oj 1 

Nicosia 2J 
Czechoslovakia.—* 

Prague 2 ' 

Denmark.—■.' 

Copenhagen (Inner) I 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 - 

Ecuador..,...-.— 

Qui 102 •' ’. oft 

'G&rtrx~a: 

Eire. - 

Dublin I 

08*21. A •; 

pbitand •'! 

Helsinki 0 / 

France ., 

Paris 1 


Editorial & advertising 
telephone number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan 
Distribution Agency, 
telephone: 630191 


IOb Codes. First Dial 00 . 


Germany W...49 

Bonn 288 

Greece.30 

Athcns/Pirscu5 1 

Hungary... J0 

Bodopcsl 1 

India...91 

Banglore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codes be- 
. ginning with 1,2,3,4^, 6 , 7, & 8. 

• Indonesia. &2 

, Jakarta 21 

• Italy.. 39 

Rome 6. . . .. !, 

' Iraq. 964 

Baghdad 1 

Japan. BJ 

Nairobj 2 •; - : - r 

Kuwait.. 965 . 

f Korea..... 81 . 

;■ Seoul2 .. . 

l" Libya.,.—... ^ 7 "ir h ■ ^‘218 1 

• Tripoli 21.. . 4 . 

l Lebanon..961 i 

5 BeirutV 1 -;'-V " Z: • 

{ Malaysia... 9® -i 

f Kuala Lumpur 3 , ! 0 y 

r Mexico City 5 ; 

v. 

!' ; Ribal7 • • . 

Neiherlafid*; 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen....,. 

AlBeyda6 ' 

Hodeidah3 
Sanaa 5' 

Taiz4 

Nigeria... 

L agos 3 

Norway....;.1... 

Oslo 2 

Oman...... 

Pakistan./...... 

- Karachi 21 .' 

Lahore 42 . . . ■ 

Peshawar 521 ^ 

Rawalpin(Ji/Islamal?ad51 . 

^araguay^... 

' Asuncion 54 . 

Peru!...,.,..,,',........ 

.Lima,14 

Philippines..'.... 

Manila 2 .„' V' 

Poland. 

Warsaw 22 .. r . , 

Qatar .j,, 

Roniania.„..,v.... 

Bucharest0... ' ‘ "j 

Saudi Arabia-.,........*... 

' A! r Khob'a»3 . 

Al-Macfina 4 : ~ 

Dammam 3 

Jeddah 2. ........... 

Mecca 2 ’!" ■! [ 

Riyadh T . '! 

Spa|n»..^. 

r ;.Bar«Jonai3«i. ;. . 
■.iMadfidJ-.- ■ T" ' 




Folklore Mum; 11 ni: Jewelry and 
costumes over I Of) years old. Also 
mosaics from Maduba and Jcrash 
(4th to 181I1 c-enturics).The Roman 
Tlicatrc, Amman. fJpenirighoiirs:9 
a.in. - 5 p.m. year round .Closed 
Tucsd.iys.Tel; 651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Juba! Al- 
Qal'a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m -5 p.m.). Closed Tues¬ 
days. Tcl:638795. 

% 

Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contcm- 
poraiy Islamic artists from most of 
die Muslim countries, .and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Orientalist nrtisis. Munia/.ah. Jabal 
Wclhdeh. Hours 10a.ni. -5:00 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday s.Tcl. 630128. 


Churches 


St. Joseph Church: (RomanCaih 
ol ic) Jabal Am man, Tcl. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Weibdeh, 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church: (RomanCath- 
ol ic) Jabal Hus scin. To1.661757. 

Terrasancta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Weibdeh, mass in 
Italian every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Tel. 625383, 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafich. Tel. 775261. 


: (Syriac 

J 771751. 


Orthodox) Ashrafich. Tel 


Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
ShmeUnni, Tel. 827981. 

Church of (he Good Shepherd: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Um As- 
Summaq Tel. 811295. 


Marbella 52 
•' Majorca 71 

Sri Lanka ..... 94 

Colon tbo 1 

Sudan..... 249 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden... 46 

Stockholm 8 

Syria.. 963 

Damascus 11 

Taiwan.,... 886 

Taipei 2 

Thailand... 66 

Bangkok2 

Tunisia.... 216 

Tunis 1 

. Turkey.!... 90 

Ankara 4 
Istanbul 1 

", UAE...J......*. 974 

Abu Dhabi 2 * 

• - Ajuian-6 ■ ■ ■ . 

Al Abt'3 ' 

Dubai 4 , 

• Fujairah .70; 

.Ghyi^tl52 

• Has Al Khaimah 77 , *. 

Sharjah6 

. Qmm Al Qliwam-6 •; ; 

,'. 44 

LoiWohOhn'e/Tl/buterSl) * 
Uruguay .... .;,.i,.../ 598 

' ;■ Moni4ykWb2 : ' • ? - - '•!'!' 

usa.!.:.m.;..li.; a 

N4WYork2i2/7i8 \ 

'.! WasWnglon 202, \ 

•. USSR.;.....;........;..t 

,■ !y[oacow095 ■ ■ ;. ‘ 'V 

.Ycheizuela...,;.;..!!,. ....... r .58 

■Ctaic^y , J '. "_ 4 .1""■ 

1 : YugP3iavib. i , t -,,; < , ^.., i ii.“„„ tf ...... 38 





































































































































































































